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Fifty-five years ago, when the subject of our pre* 
sent memoir entered ' the field of Christian war- 
fare, Methodism was in a transition state,-^strug- 
gling from the 'poverty and persecution of its pri- 
meval exigency, into a more peaceful, extended, 
and extending sphere of operation and usefulness. 
It was in Methodism a “ mediaeval age.” The first 
geniuses that roused the slumbering energies of 
the Church, — then lamentably defective' in morals 
and spirituality, had passed to the tomb, leaving 
behind them to conduct the system, men of 
thorough evangelical principles, — ^^genuine piety — 
• active and energetic zeal, and highly capable of 
maintaining the position already assumed; but 
Methodism was riot designed to rest in its'riiediae- 
val state, but to assume the aggressive wherever 
the kingdom of Satan could be assailed. / 

To create a new element in Methodism required 
a new material to give a new phase to its exist- 
• ence ; and suitable men for tlie accomplishment of 
special purposes are always raised up by Him who 








is the head over all things and supreme ruler in 
the Church. Extraordinary men are the outbirths 
of their time ; and they come, not by chance, but 
by the appointment of God. They are “ raised 
; up ” to do a great work, and they are immortal till 

their work is completed. Eveiy age has its re- 
markable men, and without them there would be 
no remarkable event to characterize that age. God 
makes use of his chosen instruments as a focus 
where influences are gathered, and from whence 
they are to be distributed for the regeneration and 
moral benefit of others. When the instrument 
i ceases to operate, the harmony of the time is bro- 

I ken, to be inspired and urged forward by others 

t more peculiarly adapted to the age, education, and 

I wants of the people. 

I In all the various phases of the Christian 

I Church, we see the hand of God, regulating, di- 

I recting and controlling the various mechanism 

•which that mighty hand has set in motion. When 
I Paul stood before the world s conquerors, and in- 

I troduced the religion of the Cross into the forum 

! and the palace of the Roman Emperor,— into the 

[ schools|of philosophy and the seats of learning, he 

I struck a blow at that pagan system which vibrated 

j through every nerve of the vast i.body politic. 

Rome was then the world, and when Christianity 
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became the national religion, which it did in little 
more than two centuries, it became the religion of 
the world. The hand of God was in the movement, 
and those great national roads diverging from 
Eome to the very extent of its empire, made for 
the purposes of war and the facilities of commerce 
furnished means before unknown. for the extension 
of knowledge and the propagation of Christianity. 

The first introduction of Christianity into Britain 
was succeeded by days of darkness, persecution, 
and apparent retrogression; but the dark days and 
the winter subserve the Divine purposes; — they 
wQve didcys oi preparation. “The apostles cast the 
leaven into the corrupt mass of humanity. The 
fermentation began and has never ceased, and 
shall never cease till the whole immense mass of 
this corrupt world shall be leavened. It has been 
a steady, silent, irresistable process — always on- 
ward, though not always visible, and sometimes 
seemingly, retrograde.” But moral earthquakes, 
commotions, war, oppression, are all but the silent, 
invisible wmrking of the leaven diffused over the 
world from the hill of Calvary. 

At length the morning star arose, among the 
hills and dales of Northern Yorkshire, and Wick- 
liffe appeared, the instrument of Providence, to 
shake off the fetters of a corrupt and slumbering 
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priesthood and prepare the way for the universal 
spread of the great work of redemption. He was 
the remarkable man of the age; — the instrument 
raised up by God for the accomplishment of a 
mighty purpose, and by his writings and lectures 
in the University of Oxford, and the translation of 
the scriptures for the first time into English, he 
laid a firm foundation for the great work of the 
Reformation. He was the first to strike out a new 
path from the old beaten track of the dark ages, — 
the first to call in question the arrogant claims of 
a degenerate priesthood : — the first to reprove the 
sinful and corrupt practices of the church, — the 
first to publish to the world, the living oracles of 
God, and the first to proclaim to the people that 
it was their duty and their privilege to read them. 

These agencies having accomplished their work, 
passed away, and after a lapse of time the Ciiurch 
again assumes a retrograde movement. It was, 
not the gross superstition and deplorable ignor- 
ance of the fourteenth century, but it was the for- 
mality, the indifference and gross immorality of 
the eighteenth century, when Divine Providence 
again interferes to arouse the sleeping energies of 
the church by calling forth a new instrumentality 
in Wesley, Whitfield, and other distinguished 
lights of that important era. 
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Wesley and Wliitfield were the remarkable men 
of that remarkable age. They brought an influ- 
ence to bear upon the church which answered the 
design intended. A simple-hearted, humble-mind- 
ed, God-fearing, man-loving ministry was raised 
up. They went into the highways and hedges, 
penetrated the dark alleys, and pestiferous lodging- 
houses of vice and immorality, where the sons of 
night dwelt, and taught them the simple story of 
the cross. They went among the colliers of the 
north and directed their wandering eyes to the 
light streaming from the Star of Bethlehem, and 
from the shafts of the mines of Durham and New- 
castle might be heard in joyful strains : — 

For this no longer sons of night, 

To thee our thankful hearts we give, 

To thee wlio call’st us into lir^ht. 

Thine may we die, thine may vv'e live. 

Suhice that for the season past, 

Hell’s horrid language fill’d our tongues, 
e all thy words behind us cast. 

And lewiUy sang the drunkard’s song. 

But, 0 the power of grace divine, 

In Iiyimis we now our voices raise. 

Loudly in strange hosannas join, 

And blasphemies are turn’d to praise. 

Hence the dawn of the Second Eeformation, 
which was to give the finishing stroke to whatLu- 
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tlier left so incomplete. The first Reformation 
left untouched some of the features of Romanism. 
It reached not to the depths of religious freedom, 
and notwithstanding the pious"and devoted exer- 
tions of Baxter, Bunj an, Doddridge, Flavel, and 
other devoted worthies of the seventeenth century, 
the tree of life began to languish, and instead of 
bearing twelve manner of fruit, and yielding her 
fruit every month for the healing of the nations, 
there was no vitality in the tree, and its leaves were 
neither salutary nor beneficial. 

The Methodism of John Wesley was a real and 
vital thing, and it gave birth to most living and vi- 
tal principles. The preachers of that day were 
characterised by an individuality which belonged 
to no other class. With but few exceptions, they 
were generally speaking, humble and plain spoken 
men, “ the weak things of this world ” selected 
from the colliers and miners of Yorkshire and 
other districts, whose rough souls had undergone 
no polish but whose stirring words carried a force 
and conviction which no refinement of language 
could surpass. It was like the plain, forcible, 
monosyllabic Saxon — “Let there be light, and 
there was light," which no Latinism can equal in 
point of diction. The development of Methodism 
in the last century forms a very important feature 
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in the history of civilization in this country, and a 
review of the same would be incomplete without it. 
Peter the Hermit aroused the dormant energies of 
Christian Europe, and linked together mighty^cru- 
sades to battle the infidel Saracen in the Holy 
Land, and the rude oratory of the first Wesleyan 
Preachers — men unlettered — unskilled in logic — 
but who could feelingly and unmistakeably say, 
‘‘Whereas I was blind yet now I see, ” aroused the 
densely crowded, benighted, ignorant and em- 
bruted peasantry of this land to battle the com- 
mon adversary who is ever “ going about as a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour. Refine- 
ment may sneer at such common place instrumen- 
tality as this, but Religion marks its usefulness^ 
and the miinistry most acceptable to God, is the 
ministry of God’s making — not of man s; and when 
God makes a minister, he makes him useful. 

The rough pioneers of Methodism have passed 
away, having accomplished the work they were 
sent to do. They were “ Teachers sent from God,’’ 
full of holy fire and heavenly light, and they car- 
ried that fire and light into the dark, cold world, 
and by their power and influence gave a new 
bias to society. They changed the xvorld, — the 
world did not change them. Was not God in the 
movement? Did he not inspire the.Apostles? Was 
he not in St. Augustine? in Fi*ancis Xavier^ — in 
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Wickliffe,— in Luthei’, — in Wesley,— in Whitfield, 
— in Dawson, — in Eobert Newton, and in every 
earnest village preacher and worker, who by his 
pious and self-denying exertions has raised him- 
self to be a boon and a blessing to his neighbour- 
hood, the Church, arid also to the world. 

Behind the * said hills of Northern Yorkshire, 
where arose in the fourteenth century, the “morn- 
ing star of the Reformation,” arose also in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century another star 
destined to shine in {mid-day splendour. 

When Robert Newton connected himself with 
the Wesleyan', body a new material was introduced 
into the system. We w’ould not, under the in- 
fluence of a fulsome Methodistic feeling, place 
him at the head of Methodism, or the vanguard 
in leading it forward and placing it upon a'more 
respectable basis. He was not the only|man of 
the class raised up at the same time. He had 
many coadjutors. Jabez Bunting sprang into 
Methodistic existence in the same year as Eobert 
Newton. Richard Watson had joined the Wesley- 
an Society three years previously. These men, — 
the remarkable men of that day, have raised- and 
maintained the intellectual -character of Metho- 

r * 

dism. They have done for the pulpit of Metho- 
dism, what Dr: Clarke did for its literature; — en- 
nobled and made it respectable. 
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Birth and parentage. — Keligious impressions. — Mary Barritt. 
— Rev. John Kershaw. — Finds mercy. — Becomes a Local Preach- 
er.— First sermon. — Goes out to travel.— Appointed to Pockling- 
ton.— Leaves his father’s house.— Refused a lodging at Malton.— 
Farmhouse adventure.— 'Labours at Pocklington.— Discourage- 
ment. — ^Resolves to leave his work and go home. — Reproved by an 
old man. — ^Adventure. — Marriage. 

Few names have acquired greater celebrity in the 
history of Wesleyan Methodism than the eminent 
and highly-esteemed Kobert Newton ; and few men 
have laboured so long and so successfully in pro- 
moting a liberal and enlightened Christianity as 
he did. It is the lot of few men to be blessed with 
such a constitution, — such vigorous powers both 
of body and mind, — such commanding eloquence, 
blended with such rueekness, benevolenee, and 
piety, as characterized the subject of our present 
sketch. 

Yorkshire, which presented the Roman Church 
with a Wickliffe— the English Church with a Til- 
lotson, — confers upon Methodism a boon in the 
much loved and respected name of Robert Newton. 

A 
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10 LIFE OF THE BEV. 

There are several Newtons on the Wesleyan roll 
of preachers, but only one Robert Newton which 
stands as a beacon from the rest, or as “the great- 
er light to rule the day.” Robert Newton, as the 
name stands in the Parish Register of baptisms, 
as it now appears in the Register of deaths, — as it 
was inscribed on the breastplate of his plain black 
cloth coffin, and as it will be seen in the Book of 
Life, — Robert Newton was bom at Roxby, or 
Rousby, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
8th of September, 1780. In early life, he was 
drawn to “seek the Lord,” and was first convinced 
ot his need of pardoning mercy under an alarm- 
ing sermon preached by Miss Mary Barritt. These 
convictions were strengthened and matured by con- 
versations on religious subjects witli theRev. John 
Kershaw. , He laboured under deep conviction of 
sin for three or four weeks, and graciously yielded 
his heart and conscience to the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, but did not obtain a “knowledge 
of salvation by the remission of sins.” He how- 
ever continued to wrestle with God in prayer^ — 
earnestly seeking and striving to enter in at the 
strait gate, and at length he was enabled to cast 
his soul by faith on the sacrificial blood of Clirist, 
and to rejoice in him as the God of his salvation. 
This happy event which laid the foundation of all 
his future greatness, took place at a prayer' meet- 
ing, held at Loft House, after Divine Service, con- 
ducted by Mr. Yasey and old Jonathan Brown. 
He connected himself with the Wesleyan Church 
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in his natiye village, and evidenced the reality 
of his conversion by a consistent walk and con- 
versation, His was a religion of principle, deeply 
rooted in the heart, and neither the finger of 
pride, nor the sneers of the scorner, could for 
one moment, move him from his steadfastness. 
Under the constraining love of Christ, he sought 



opportunities of rendering himself useful to others, 
by praying in the public prayer meetings, and 
when opportunity offered, giving a word of cau- 
tion and exhortation to his fellow-sinners. His 



first sermon was preached only a few days after 
his conversion, atLyth, a short distance from Eox- 
by, from this text, “We preach Christ.” (1 Cor. 
chap. I. part of the 23rd verse) ; but our informant, 
w'ho was one of his uncomfortable hearers states, 
“that he got out of all his gear, and altogether 
lost his drift,” and the conviction of his own sister, 
a very clever and intelligent woman, and one of 
his hearers was, that he would never make a 
preacher. No doubt he felt somewhat discoura- 
ged by his embarrasment, but it only tended to 
I’ouse his dormant faculties, and his second at- 
tempt discovered him to be a workman that need- 
ed not to be ashamed. He frequently remarked 
in afterlife “that he began with Christ and he 
would abide, come what may, sink or swim, 
preaching the old apostolic doctrine and so he 
did ; — as he began, so he continued, an i so he 
died, preaching Christ. 

At the early age of eighteen he was employed 

a2 
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by the Wesleyan society as a local preacher, and 
ere he attained the age of nineteen, was received 
into the regular ministry. Eobert Newton of 
nineteen was an extraordinary youth, and extraor- 
dinary circumstances are generally attendant on 
extraordinary men. Hence this extraordinary de- 
parture from the usual practice of admitting can- 
didates to the Wesleyan Ministry. 

The year 1789, in which Eobert Newton com- 
menced his itinerant labours was a period marked 
by circumstances of peculiar national scarcity. 
The harvest of 1797 had been gathered into the 
gamer without a single fair day during the whole 
period of harvest operations, and the following 
year, though somewhat better, had been a failing 
crop. The rich ceased to indulge themselves in 
luxuries which were composed of flour, — the mid- 
dle classes found it difficult to supply their families 
with food, and many of the poor died from hunger 
and starvation. Days of humiliation and prayer 
were the consequence, and a religious spirit per- 
vaded the land. The Methodist Societies, espe- 
cially in Yorkshire, were generally in a prosperous 
condition. The troublesome times of Kilham and 
Co. had passed away, and many of the preachers 
who had been led away by that unhappy movement 
had returned to their duty and allegiance, and a 
spirit of peace and unanimity prevailed throughout 
the Connexion. 

At the latter end of this incongruous season of 
national calamity and spiritual prosperity, Eobert 
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Newton left the paternal roof, to proceed to his 
fii'st circuit, (Pocklington, in Yorkshire,) when his 
father accompanied him a part of the journey; and 
. ere they parted, they retired behind a bank a short 
distance from the road, where the father and son 
I united in prayer, the father, like the good old pa- 

I triarch, praying that •' God would bless the lad,” 

‘ and the son, like the same patriarch in early life, 

teai’ing himself away from the home of his affec* 
j tions and all he held dear, commending himself to 

I his Heavenly Father, whose grace can support, 

j and whose wisdom alone is sufficient to guide and 

1 direct man’s wandering spirit through the intrica- 

cies of life. When the father and son parted, the 
latter made his way to Malton, where he confi- 
dently expected to find a comfortable lodging for 
the night among his bi’ethren in the ministry, but 
the lady of the house somewhat cooled the warm 
spirit of the generous-hearted young divine, when 
she told him, not over civilly, that they could not 
do with him. He left the house quite crest-fallen, 
— he was a stranger in a strange place, — he had 
gone to his own and his own received him not, 
and he. knew not where else to go. He at length 
I determined to proceed on the road in the direction 
of Pocklington, and either to travel all night or to 
lodge wherever the night took him. He had not 
j gone far before he espied a farm house, a short 

j distance from the road, and he resolved to make 

up to it, and ask for a night’s lodging. He did so, 
— made knoAvn to them who he was, — w’here he 
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came from, — where he was going, — and the farmer 
and his wife being both of them Wesleyans, they 
welcomed him with all the heartiness of a York- 
shire farmer’s welcome. The horse was put into 
the stable and well groomed, the good houswife 
busied herself in making him an excellent cup of 
tea, with all the substantial fare which usually at- 
tends the farmers’ board. When the refreshment 
was over, they called together their domestics, 
being determined to give him an opportunity of 
remunerating them for their hospitality, and in 
the large kitchen of the old farm house, Bobert 
Newton set up his banners, and preached the kind 
hearted people a homely but impressive sermon. 
On the following morning he set out on his route 
to Pocklington. 

It will already be perceived that Robert Newton 
was the child of pious parents- They had been 
nurtured and brought up under the wing of the 
Established Church, and were as strict in the ob- 
servance of rites and ceremonies and moral pre- 
cepts, as any pharisee of the school of Gamaliel ; 
but the diligent and attentive perusal of the “ Jom'- 
nal of John Nelson,” convinced them of “one thing 
lacking,” which by prayerful application to the 
throne of grace, they both obtained. Having 
given theii' heai’ts to God, they gave their hands 
and energies to the cause of Methodism, and their 
house was the resort of the Methodist preachers 
in their village preachings. It is somewhat re- 
markable that out of five sons, four of them be-, 
came travelling preachers. 
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Before the expiration of his first year in the 
Pocklington Circuit, our young preacher it appears 
fell into a fit of despondency, reasoning within 
himself of his incompetency to the arduous, im- 
?| portant, and responsible office of a minister of 
I Jesus Christ. A Methodist preacher in those 
days was not the fine gentleman with delicate 
hands and unstretched limbs. The chcuits were 
wide — and their journeys done on foot. Besides, 
a Methodist preacher was expected to preach ten, 

' twelve, or fifteen sermons in a week, while tra- 
velling from place to place ; and going out as Eo- 
bert Newton did, almost immediately after his 
conversion — without a college education to ground 
I him in the leading doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, — or a stock of well-digested subjects in re- 
serve, it is no marvel that he should be pushed to 
the verge of despondency. Under these feelings, 
he applied to one of the old members of the so- 
ciety, and told him his mind upon the subject. 
“I must go home,” exclaimed young Eobert, “I 
can’t preach any longer, I have got through all my 
sermons, and have no time for study, I can’t stand 
it.” “But,” exclaimed the rough old Yorkshire 
Methodist, “but thou dar’nt,” and the words went 

I 

I to the heart of young Newton ; he went to his stu- 

j- dies, renewed his determination, and from that 

day forth he never entertained a thought of forsak- 
ing God’s work or returning to his secular 
employment. 

Ten years afterwards, he was. invited to preach 
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some anniversary sermons at Pocklington, and in 
the course of the service he took occasion to refer 
to this circumstance, stating “ tliat a good old 
man, now no doubt, gone to heaven, administered, 
to me a severe reproof, w^hich I shall never forget.” 
The good old man being somewhat dull of hear- 
ing, was sitting beside him in the pulpit, whom 
he had not recognized, and when he heard himself 
referred to “as having no doubt gone to heaven,’ 
he exclaimed, “No, he is not gone to heaven yet, 
but thank God, he’s on his way thither.” The 
preacher instantly turned round, and shaking him 
by the hand, heartily thanked him for his plain, ho- 
nest reproof, which he confessed gave a new im- 
pulse to his faculties. 

Many such characters are still to be found in the 
cottage homes of England, and many such have 
been the fruit of Robert Newton’s labours. The 
poor have the gospel preached imto them and not 
in vain. Though they understand not Euclid, and 
could not even master a question in “Simple Di- 
vision or Rule of Three,”- yet, they can understand 
the Gospel which makes them “wise unto salva- 
tion by the remission of sins.” The peasant’s re- 
ply to the doubting sceptic is quite appropriate to 
our argument. 



A man of subtle reasoning ask’d 
A peasant if he^kne-w, 

Wliere "vvas the internal evidence 
That proved the Bible true ? 
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The terms of disputative art 
Had never reach’d his ear ; 

He laid his hand upon his heart, 

* And only answer’d ; “Here.” 

At the tex’mination of the year, Robert Newton 
left the Pocklington Ch’cuit, and the Conference 
which was held in Leeds, appointed him to How'- 
den, where he laboured with satisfaction to himself 
and edification to the people, for the space of three 
years. 

It was during his probation in this circuit that 
he became acquainted with Miss Nodes of Skelton, 
his future wife, and who now lives to survive him. 
“Marriages” are said “to be made in heaven,” 
and there was a particular providence connected 
with this marriage, which goes far to confirm this 
remark. Miss Nodes was the descendant of a 
highly respectable family who resided at Skelton, 
near York. She had previously ornamented the 
fashionable circles of society in which she moved, 
and had received the addresses of a young officer, 
who held a commission in the army. Miss Nodes 
was passionately fond of music, — an expert player 
on the piano and a good singer. At this critical 
period of her existence, she was convinced of the 
importance of religion imder the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchelson, a clergyman of the Establish- 
ed Church, and from this time she became deci- 
dedly pious. Providence gave a different bias to 
her mind, moulded her heart and disposition un- 
der the plastic influence of divine grace, to oma- 
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ment a different class of society, and fitted her to 
become the honoured wife, the companion, sup- j 

port and stay of him whose memory we now wish i 

to embalm. ' 

\ 

She was shortly after this visited by the young 
officer, who was much disappointed and grieved 
at the change which had taken place in her dispo- 
sition and manners, and he endeavoured to per- 
suade her to resign her religion, and return to her 
former gay pursuits. To dissipate what he con- 
sidered the melancholy of her mind, he politely 
invited her to sing him his favorite song, called — j 

j 

*‘Oh no, my love, No,” . 

a song which she had been accustomed to play and 
sing to him on former occasions. She politely re- 
fused, but offered to sing him one of her own 
composition, entitled a 

Parody on, “ Oh no, my love. No. ” 

I 

I’d glad bid adieu to this world’s fleeting pleasure, ' 

You pity my weakness, but ah ! did you know i 

The sweets of religion ? that best hidden treasure ; — 

Would you have me resign it ? Ah never ! ah No ! - 

i 

You will scarcely believe when I say I’ve received, \ 

Wliat few do obtain while sojourning below; , ■ 

I know by experience in whom I’ve believed, | 

Shall I give up this treasure? Ah never! ah No! 

In the gay scenes of life, I was happiness wooing,. 

But alas ! in its stead I encountered but woe ; j 

I found I was only a phantom pursuing, 

1 never once found it. Ah never! ah No! 
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I 

But in the bright path which you call melancholy, 

^ I’ve found such delight as the world cannot know; 

I I know very well you will laugh at my folly; — 

i Do you think I’ll resign it? Ah never! ah No ! 

During the recital of the above the young officer 
was very much affected, and at the close he wept 
and shed tears, but Miss Nodes had resolved not 
to resign what she had obtained, and their ac- 
quaintance was mutually terminated. 

Her first interview with Eobert Newton was at 
the house of Mr Kichard Burdsall, of York, where 
a Wesleyan party were assembled, and Miss Nodes 
was invited by Miss Burdsall, (now Mrs Lyth) to 
form one of the number. Her mother was decided- 
ly averse to Methodism, and opposed her mingling 
in Wesleyan Society. Being in York they called 
upon Miss Burdsall to apologize for not accepting 
her invitation, when they were introduced into the 
house, and to Mr. Newton, who happened to be 
there at the time. This was their first interview, 
and in September 1 803 they were married, and 
have lived together in happy union for the space 
of fifty-two years. 

) 
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Taken into full connexion. — appointed to the Glascow Cir- 
cuit. — To Rotherham. — Development of Missionary Talent. 

Leeds Conference. — Mission to America. — Dr. Coke. — ^Appoint- 
ment to SheflBleld. — Successful labours. — ^Removes to Hudders- 
field. — Mission to Africa. — Platform operations. — Contrast be- 
tween Newton and Bunting. — Popular Preacher. — ^Appointed to 
Holmfirth Circuit. — Lord Sidmouth’s bill. 

At the Conference of 1803, held in Manchester, 
Kobert Newton, along with Jabez Bunting, James 
Needham, Daniel Isaac, and six and twenty other 
young ministers were admitted into full connexion, 
having honourably passed their four years of pro- 
bation. 

His appointment for the ensuing year was to 
Glascow, where he remained for one year only, 
and from whence he removed to the Rotherham 
Circuit. He now began to develop more fully 
those extraordinary talents and abilities which 
have so eminently distinguished his career thi’ough 
life. But it was the establishment of missionary 
meetings that brought Robert Newton into public 
notoriety as one of the first orators of the day. 
The facility with which he could lay hold of an in- 
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cident and manufacture it to his own purpose, — 
the terseness of his arguments, — the force of dic- 
tion, accompanied with a musical voice, a com- 
manding figure, and graceful action, have long 
ceded to him the palm of “the prince of the plat- 
form.” 

The constitution of Methodism is essentially 
Missionary — Missionary in its character and spirit, 
and with the development of the system came the 
development of its missionary tendency. Its mis- 
sionary operations commenced in 1769. At the 
Conference of that year held in Leeds, Mr. Wesley 
said, “We have a pressing call from om* brethren 
at New York, who have built a preaching-house, 
to come over and help them. Who is willing to 
go?” Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor 
immediately offered themselves for this service and 
a collection was made among themselves amount- 
ing to £70, twenty of which was reserved for the 
passage of the two missionaries, and the other £50 
to the relief of the chapel. 

These two warm-hearted Yorkshire Methodists, 
having bid adieu to their friends at Kirby-Moor- 
side, set out, and arrived in York on a Saturday 
evening. On the following Sunday, they wex’e re- 
quested to preach in the old chapel at Peaseholme 
Green, and a collection was to be made to defray 
the expense of their passage. Sermons were 
preached, — collections were made, and the enor- 
mous sum of ten shillmgs was the result. The 
York friends thought this a wonderful good col- 
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lection. They have learnt to think differently 
now. 

At the Conference of 1804, held in London, Dr. 
Coke, the great friend and patron of missions, 
was re-appointed to the office of “ General Super- 
intendent of the Missions,” and a “ Committee of 
Finance and Advice ” was also appointed, consist- 
ing of all the London Ministers; — of thisCommittee 
Dr. Coke was President. It was also agreed that 
collections in support of the Missions should be 
made in all the Wesleyan congregations in every 
circuit in Great Britain. The income that year 
was, £2,316 I2s. Id.; the number of stations 15, 
of Missionaries 34, and of members 16,862. 

It appears from this statement that the mission- 
ai'y cause had been moving onward at a veiy un- 
satisfactory pace for the thirty-five years since its 
establishment, but the “new element” that was to 
transform and remodel Methodism, commenced 
its operations by infusing into the people a larger 
amount of Christian benevolence and philantro- 
phic exertion. The platform was an important 
auxiliary in the improvement of the Pulpit, and 
essentially aided and advanced the new era just 
dawning upon Methodism. In this movement 
Bobert Newton and Bichard Watson took the lead. 

In the earlier years of Bobert Newton’s ministry, 
there was not that display of intellectual power as 
seen in Watson and Bunting. The latter, ever 
since his introduction into the ministry, had been 
appointed to the first Circuits in the country, and 
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the Superintendant of the Liverpool Circuit in 
1810, — writing to the Bev. T. Edmondson says, 
“We are going on comfortably. My colleagues 
are good and agreeable men, Mr Bunting of 
course, outshines us all in the Pulpit. I am satis- 
fied, vessels of wood and stone are useful in a great 
house, as well as vessels of gold and silver. ” But 
the early ministry of Eobert Newton if not emin- 
ently intellectual was eminently popular and use- 
ful. He had imbibed the meek and lowly spirit 
of his master and he laboured to win souls to 
Christ. In the pulpit he was devoid of all affecta- 
tion. He went not there as an actor to personate 
a feigned character, to utter sentiments or repre- 
sent passions not his own. No, when you saw 
Eobei't Newton in the pulpit you saw the orator as 
well as the Christian, and when he was out of it 
he exhibited the preacher as well as the man. The 
sentiment of Cranmer will apply to him — Nihil 
appetit, nihiLardet, nihil somniat nisi Jesum Chris- 
tum — (he seeks nothing, he longs for nothing, he 
dreams about nothing but Jesus Christ.) His no- 
ble mind came not to perfection at once — it was 
gradually developing like the sunflower, under the 
beams of the Sun of Kighteousness, to exhibit in 
the noonday of its splendour all the beauties of 
that plant of God’s right hand planting. 

The Conference of 1806 was held in Leeds. Hr. 
Adam Clarke was the President, and Dr. Coke the 
Secretary. Eobert Newton had travelled two years 
at Eotherham and he was appointed to the Sheffield 
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I Circuit. Myles in his history of Methodism says, 

“It is worthy of note, that the sixty third, or great 
climacterical year of Methodism, the Conference 
was held at Leeds. In a county, (Yorkshire) and 
1 , town, remarkable for Methodism. And that, in 

! 1 that year, all the important offices in the Methodist 

i ‘ Connexion were united in Mr Clarke; now Dr 

i t Clarke. He was Superintendent of the London 

Circuit, Chairman of the London District, Eepre- 
I sentative of the District to the Stationing Commit- 

I tee, and President of the Conference. This hon- 

j our Avas conferred upon him in a providential way, 

I Avithout any of his brethren thinking of it till it 

I AA’^as done.” 

f This Avas a remarkable year in Methodism— re- 

i i markable for the spread of evangelical truth — for 

I the increase of members and the consolidation of 

the Church. Many of the old preachers this year 
remembered the favourite text of John Wesley, 
“According to this time it shall be said of Jacob 
and of Israel, TF/iat hath Qod wrought ! ! ” 

After two years of successful labour at Sheffield, 
Mr. NeAvton was appointed by the Conference of 
1808 to the Huddersfield Circuit. The mission- 
ary spirit and enterprise began to develop itself 
f more fully throughout the Methodist societies this 

I year than on any previous occasion. Dr. Coke 

I published an “ Interesting Narrative ” giving a sa- 

tisfactory account of the rise of Methodism in 
Sierra Leone^ in Africa, and a preacher was to be 
sent as soon as the General Superintendent a#d 
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Committee could find a person suitable for the 
undertaking. "When this was known, Mr. George 
Warren, of the Cornwall Circuit, offered to go 
to Africa, and three Yorkshire youths volun- 
teered their services for the same colony. They 
were examined by a committee of the Leeds Dis- 
trict, and the result being highly satisfactory, pre- 
parations were made for their departure. . On 
their way they were becalmed in the Atlantic, 
when they discovered a sail, which at first ap- 
peared to be a French privateer. It was morning 
when she was first discovered, and by noon she 
had so far gained upon them, that her hull could 
be distinctly seen by the naked eye. She turned 
out to be a French schooner in chase of them. 
Being unable to resist, and finding no way of es- 
caping, the missionaries retired into the cabin, in 
company with the captain who was a Quaker, and 
betook themselves to prayer. It was not long 
after they had thus recommended tliemselves to 
the divine protection, before a breeze sprang up, 
which in a short time increased to a gale, accom- 
panied with heavy rain. Availing themselves of 
this favourable circumstance, they crowded all the 
sail they could carry, and rode, tilting through the 
waves, leaving their pursuer much faster than she 
had previously gained upon them. After fifty -two 
days’ sailing, they landed safe at Sierra Leone, 
and commenced their missionary work. 

Thus we pei’ceive that while God was carrying 
on the work at home, and preparing men for the 
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developement of the great Missionary enterprise, 
he by his providence takes care of those who go 
forth into distant lands to accomplish his mighty 
purposes, in the redemption of a ruined race. The 
mission to Sierra Leone, as might be expected, in- 
volved considerable expence, and meetings and 
anniversaries, were to be held for the purpose of 
raising the necessary supplies. Eobert Newton 
was called to the platform to plead the cause of 
Missions, and certainly, never has the platform 
been honoured with a more faithful and powerful 
advocate than it met with in him. The platform 
seemed to be his forte. He appeared there in all 
the dignity of an ancient Eoman, graceful, natur- 
al, dignified ; or as Paul standing before Festus 
and commanding an undivided sway. “Here,” 
says a late author, “he is generally anecdotical 
— often gay — makes a happy use of the obser- 
vations of preceding speakers — and not unfre- 
quently provokes a smile at their expense ; yet in 
the latter instance, all is done in such fine temper, 
that no one but the most sensitive, who is always 
in hot water with himself, can feel the slightest 
pain. And we would just observe in passing, that 
great as are the attractions of the pulpit, the plat- 
form is the place where he is b eheld in all his 
flexible attitudes, movements, and majesty; the 
whole commanding figure before the eye — towering 
in its strength — beautiful for its form and sym- 
metry — graceful in its actions — with only the want 
of the loose, flowing robe, to furnish a picture of 
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ancient times when Greece was in her splendour, 
and her orators were leading the people captive 
by the charms of their eloquence.” 

We have endeavoured to draw a contrast between 
Jabez Bunting and Robert Newton. They both 
entered the field at the same time, but their talents 
lay in opposite directions. Jabez Bunting has ex- 
erted an influence on the interior of Methodism 
superior to any that has preceded him, Robert 
Newton has exerted an influence on the exterior 
of Methodism unequalled by none. Place Jabez 
Bunting upon the platform and he becomes dwarf- 
ish and insignificant, but in the forum of Metho- 
dism — the annual legislative assembly, he is almost 
omnipotent. In the government of Methodism, 
Robert Newton took little or no part. Here his 
feebleness was felt, but on the platform he exerted 
an influence magical and attracting. All seemed 
to feel it. It was ‘Tike an invisible power, .mov- 
ing every w^here, and felt in every thing. ” All 
ranks, all classes, were allured by it. Dignitaries 
of the Church of England would unobtrusively 
steal into the Wesleyan Chapel to witness it, and 
the less scrupulous of almost every other sect — the 
Dissenter, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian were for- 
cibly carried along with the stream. Who will de- 
ny that Providence raised up these two great lights 
to reform Methodism — one a light to govern the 
inner temple — the other a light reflected on the 
outer temple, and attracting homewards to its com- 
mon centre. 

B 
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After two years spent in Huddersfield, the Con- 
ference of 1810, removed him to Holmfirth, where 
he laboured successfully for the ensuing two years. 
It was in 1811 that an attempt was made to give a 
fatal check to the operations of Methodism. The 
Eight Honourable Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
brought before the House of Lords his Bill, enti- 
tuled “An Act to explain and render more effec- 
tual, certain Acts of the First Year of the Eeign of 
King William and Queen Mary, and of the Nine- 
teenth Year of the Eeign of his present Majesty, 
so far as the same related to Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers.” 

The passing of this Bill would have greatly infrin- 
ged on the laws of Eeligious Toleration. Dissen- 
ters and Methodists consequently took the alarm, 
and exerted themselves to procure petitions against 
it. The time allowed for the purpose was so short 
that it was impossible at that time to procure them 
from places more than one hundred miles from 
London, yet 620 petitions were presented, and one 
of them was signed by 4,000 persons. It is grati- 
fying to add that the petitioners w'ere not confined 
to Wesleyans and Dissenters. Many pious Church- 
men and some of the Clergy signed them. 

The second reading ot the Bill came on in the 
House of Peers, May 21, 1811. Lord Erskine pro- 
posed that its second reading be put off to that 
day six months. The motion was carried without 
a division. 

Lord Erskine made the following remarks re 
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specting the late Kev. John Wesley. He said 
“He was the founder of a numerous body of Chris- 
tians ; that he had the honour to be acquainted 
with him, that he had heard him expound the Word 
of God; whose labours,’ said he, “had not been 
equalled since the days of the Apostles, for general 
usefulness to his fellow subjects. A man more 
pious and devoted, more loyal to his king, or more 
sincerely devoted to his countiy had never lived.” 
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Itinerancy, — ^its defects and advantages. — Appointment to 
London West. — Brightest era of Methodism. — Mighty efforts. — 
Infidelity rampant* — Bible Society. — The Infidel. — Triumphs of 
Infidelity. — Gloomy aspects. — Church of Christ aroused. — Tri- 
umphs. — Chillingworth. — Opens a new chapel at Lynn. — Des- 
cription of by a young Minister. — Preaches at Cheltenham. — 
Anecdote. — Large collection. 

It has frequently been said that Itinerancy, or 
the constant changing of circuits by the preachers 
has been the chief cause of the increase, and pros- 
perity of the Wesleyan Societies. It is a system 
which has undoubtedly been greatly blessed of 
God for the spread and development of religious 
truth, but like all other human institutions, it bears 
marks of imperfection, and has its defects as well 
as its advantages. Its defects are most appa- 
rent where there is a deficiency of vital godliness. 
“In this case” says an old Wesleyan divine, “it 
is thought not to promote an increase of useful 
and edifying knowledge in the preachers ; a small 
stock, it is thought, will do for a preacher, who 
has but a year or two to stay upon a circuit, and 
perhaps may never be stationed there again. It 
is to be feared also, that it does not tend to pro- 
mote that cordial love which ought to subsist be- 
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tween preachers and people.” But notwithstand- 
ing these, it has the sanction of Holy Scripture 
and the example of the Apostles and disciples, who 
took the world for their parish, and at the com- 
mand of their master “went every where preach- 
ing the word.” 

The Conference of 1812 was held in Leeds and 
Eohert Newton was appointed to London West 
Circuit. It has been stated that from 1800 to 
1830 was the “brightest era of Methodism, as well 
as the mightiest for intellect and capacity, and 
equally so for piety and usefulness.” The Chris- 
tian world was alive to the importance of strenu- 
ous, selfdenying and determined efforts to counter- 
act the infidel tendencies of the “"day, and dissem- 
inate the pure unadulterated truths of the Chris- 
tian Keligion. France, rampant with infidelity 
had produced some of the greatest men of the age. 
Among them was Voltaire, Eousseau, Diderot, and 
others, whose object was to put down Christianity 
as a false system ; and so far were they successful 
that they had inscribed on the altars of Paris “No 
God and they wrote upon the tombs beneath 
which the holy Martyrs slept, “Death is an eter- 
nal sleep ; ” and proud infidelity as if she had 
drank at some preparation of the damned fell 
down and worshipped an infamous woman whom 
they styled the “ Goddess of Eeason,” and all 
France rang with acclamations. Now this was 
considered in France, the death blow of the Chris- 
tian system Her altars w^ere profaned, — her tein- 
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pies demolished, — her priests exiled or put to the 
sword ; but God was preparing in Britain, an ar- 
my of spiritual warriors to counteract the influence 
of infidelity, which had thrown its darkened sha- 
dow over Britain, and was endeavouring to pervert 
the minds of our youth. To accomplish this de- 
sirable object, the Bible Society, which had re- 
cently been established, put forth all its energies, 
and Bible Society Meetings were held in all parts 
of the coimtry and funds raised for sending the 
“Book of Truth” to infidel France. Bobeit 
Newton, whose great capacity for public speaking 
shone forth so conspicuously on such occasions, 
was soon called to plead the cause of the Bible 
on the large platforms of the Metropolis and other 
places. It was at the anniversary of the Biitish 
and Foreign Bible Society Meeting where his ser- 
vices'were in particular request. The platform was 
crowded with some of the most distinguished men 
of the day, among whom was some of our prelates, 

( and if we mistake not, the celebrated Wilberforce, 
Basil Wood, &c. &c. and the Kev. Bobert Newton.) 
During the progress of the meeting a person rose 
in the midst of the assembly, and begged leave to 
make a few remarks. There was some little con- 
fusion on the platform, and at length, consent was 
given by the Chairman. The gentleman was a 
professed infidel, a disciple of the school of T.om 
Paine, who had come there evidently prepared for 
an attack upon the Bible, which he denounced as 
a fabulous book, — a book of contradictions, — of 
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glaring improbabilities, and fit only for the amuse- 
ment of children and superstitious old women. 
The infidel was allowed to unravel his tirade of 
abuse, at the close of which, there was some whis- 
pering on the platform, and a request from the 
Chairman to Mr. Newton to reply to the infidel's 
remarks. He stepped forward with all that digni- 
fied composure so characteristic of the man. . Ne- 
ver perhaps, did Eobert Newton appear on the plat- 
form to such advantage, as while combating with 
that would be destroyer of the Bible and Christian- 
ity. One by one he took up the arguments of 
the infidel, — dissected them by the light of reason 
and truth, — ^proved them to be utterly fallacious,. — 
shivered them to atoms under the scornful con- 
tempt of his withering oratory, dragging forth the 
Bible from beneath the feet of that infidel destroy- 
er, and placed it aloft as upon an Alpine height, 
enwreathed with rainbows of glory, and crowned 
with sunbeams of truth. For this able defence, 
Eobert Newton received a unanimous vote of 
thanks from the Meeting, and the cordial con- 
gratulations of the Eeverend Gentlemen and 
others on the platform. 

On a future occasion he attended a Bible Soci- 
ety Meeting at Barnsley, when Lord Wharnecliffe 
(whom George the Fourth designated the proud- 
est man in the Kingdom with the exception of 
Lord Durham) occupied the chair; and yet the 
proud and haughty peer was so subdued by the 
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eloquence of the Methodist Preacher, as to shed 
tears during the whole of his speech. 

The first public Missionary Meeting was held in 
Leeds on the October 9, 1813. Thomas Thomp- 
son Esq., of Hull, was unanimously called to the 
chair, and opened the business by an interesting 
speech, in which he stated his long acquaintance 
with the Methodists of Mr. Wesley’s Connexion, 
and his intimate knowledge and high approbation 
of their various efforts to diffuse the blessings of 
religion among the ignorant at home, and the hea- 
then abroad. 

The meeting was addressed at length by several 
Ministers and Gentlemen, at the close of which 
the chairman congratulated the Society upon the 
success of the Petitions to the Legislature for the 
introduction of Christianity into India; and men- 
tioned in the strongest terms of approbation the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in supporting 
the friends of religion on that important occasion. 
He trusted that the British Government would be 
more than ever valued ; and that the proofs of its 
tolerant spirit, afforded by the repeal of the Con- 
venticle Act, and in other recent instances, would 
additionally endear it to all classes of persons, and 
especially to the Methodists. 

The spirit of Christian enterprize now called 
into operation by the various sections of the 
church of Christ, gave an effectual check to the 
spread of infidelity in this land as well as on the 
continent of Europe. After the battle of Waterloo 
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and the proclamation of peace, the various sections 
of the Christian Church united as the heart of one 
man, to spread the light 'of evangelical truth 
throughout the world. Not only was the Bible 
Society in active operation, but Tract Societies 
sprang into existence. Missionary Societies every 
where went forth in mighty detail. This was un- 
doubtedly the most important period the world 
ever saw for the development of Christian enter- 
prise. The language of Chillingworth — still echo- 
ed in the hearts of British Christians and so effec- 
tual has been the movement, that the Printing 
Press which Voltaire employed at Ferney for the 
printing of his infidel works was speedily used for 
the printing of Bibles; the very house where Gib- 
bon lodged at Geneva and sent forth his infamous 
speculations, attributing to second causes the works 
of the Great First Cause, was occupied by aBranch 
Bible Society; and the very house at Edinburgh 
where David Hume wrote and lived and died with- 
out God and without hope was made a Branch 
Depository of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and 
the very Christianity which they persecuted and 
attempted to destroy now rides triumphant over 
the waterfloods. Alluding to this subject on a fu- 
ture platform occasion, Mr. Newton remarked, 
“Yes! what the enemies of Christianity supposed 
to be the tombstone of the Gospel, was the plat- 
form of its noblest and most glorious triumphs. 
Dike the bush of Moses, Christianity flourished 
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unconsiimed in fire, for the Lord was in the midst 

of her, and his glory was her defence.” j 



'‘In the spring of 1813” says a very talented 
Minister of Jesus Christ, “ I first became acquainted 
with Eobert Newton. It was on occasion of the 
opening of the new chapel at Lynn. He in con- 
junction with John Stephens, conducted the servi- 
ces; and it devolved upon me, as a young preacher 
to pay him certain attentions, not ungrateful, by 
any means, to my own feelings. He was at that 
time a fine athletic young man, of symmetrical fig- 
ure and imposing presence. He preached the first 
of the opening Sermons, from, “We preach Christ 
crucified, &c. &c. Whether it was that I was young 

not having attained my majority,) and ignorant, 
or that my perceptions and sensibilities were then 
more easily acted upon, — so it was, that if oratory 
can make Heaven, I was in Heaven while listen- 
ing to that discourse. While thinking of it, I see the 
man, and his peaceful, energetic attitudes — I hear 
the music and the modulation of his then unrival- 
led voice. There are some things which to this 
mixed nature of ours, the first enjoyment is the 
best. Eobert Newton s preaching was this to me. 
I have heard him many times since, and many 
times with profit and pleasure ; but never with a 
delight equal to the morning when he opened the 
new chapel at Lynn.” 

. On the fifteenth of September of the same year, 
Mr. Newton opened the new chapel at Chelten- 
ham, preaching there in the afternoon and evening 
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of that day. Cheltenham although a fashionable 
; place, and the resort of the higher classes of socie- 
ty, was a place notoriously wicked; and Methodism 
had scarcely gained a footing in it. At the time 
this new chapel was erected there was not more 
than twenty in society. The house of God, a 
commodious structure, was built in faith, and the 
trustees invited Kohert Newton, thinking his po- 
I ' pular talent would be likely to draw some of the 
fashionables to the place, whose money might be 
^ useful in defraying the large debt upon the chapel. 

The result was as anticipated. The chapel was 
crowded and the collections amounted to £84 6s 6d. 

His appeals on these occasions were irresistible. 
His powerful and persuasive oratory came upon 
them like some melting, magical influence. On 
another occasion while pleading the cause of an 
embarrassed chapel, he concluded his discourse as 
follows, “And now my dear friends, we have to be 
doing as well as getting. You have an opportunity 
afforded you to-night of doing good, in reference 
to the house of God, and the worship of God, in- 
volving in it interests that stretch beyond the cir- 
cuit of time — interests that connect heaven with 
earth, and eternity with time. Why was it that so 
large a sum of money was expended to erect this 
sanctuary to the name of the Lord ? Why, that 
the gospel might be preached, that Christ might 
be honoured, that the truth might be circulated, 
that souls might be saved, that sinners might be 
converted, that believers might be edified. And 
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why has it been, that, recently, the trustees of this 
chapel, have expended somewhere about £800 in 
tho enlargement that has taken place? Why, with 
the same design, (they could have no other) that 
the cause of God might be extended and perpetu- 
ated? It was not that these men were so oppres- 
sed with wealth, that they were asking “ What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to be- 
stow my goods?" Not so! but these men, and 
those connected with them, valued the souls of 
men, they loved the truth of the gospel, and they 
wished others to be enlightened and to know the 
truth, that the truth might make them free, and, 
therefore, they gave their responsibility fur the 
money expended. 

And here let me say, that the trustees of this 
chapel, and of all our chapels that are settled in 
the regular way, have no property whatever in the 
trust; they cannot apply a single farthing of the 
proceeds of the trust to their own private use ; they 
are but the guardians of the place, for the benefit 
of the society and congregation worshipping there, 
while bricks, and stones, and timber, shall hang 
together, ‘ Why, +hen,’ said a gentleman to me, 
some time ago, ‘ how is it that you obtain trustees ? 
how is it that men will take upon themselves a 
very serious responsibility, and yet they have no 
property in the trust?’ Why, I answered, the 
Lord provides trustees. Wherever we have a cha- 
pel to build. Providence raises up men to come 
and to help forward the work of the Lord ; and 
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they come and say, ‘ If in this way we can serve 
the Lord, why, behold the, servants of.'the Lord!’ 
But then, if they take upon themselves this res- 
ponsibility, from motives such as these, why, they 
ought to be encouraged, they ought not to be bur- . 
dened. ' ‘ ^ 

You see, my friends, the urgency of the case. 
It makes its own appeal to your consciences, as in 
the sight of God, And, remember, what you 
do for God and for His worship, and His cause, 
must be done soon. Time is flying; it must be 
done soon, or else it cannot be done at all. Time 
is flying; now is the day, now is the hour, now is 
the moment. O, then, let the heart expand with 
pure benevolence, love to God, and love to souls ; 
and let the hand be spoken to by the heart, and 
then the hand will know where to go, and what to 
do, and there will be a liberal collection. But 
why am I urging this, as though I entertained the 
semblance of doubt upon the subject? Doubt 
there is not in this heart with reference to it. No : 
your hearts w'ill be open, and then your hands will 
be open, and then the collection will be worthy of 
yourselves. I am sure you will give libei’ally, and 
give cheerfully; ‘‘the Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” 
and I believe the cheerful giver is, usually, a liber- 
al giver. , These are days of liberality. I could 
name to you a small country place, where we had 
been very feeble for several years, but God raised us 
up friends, who thought there ought to be a larger 
place, and the chapel was built and was 02)ened; the 
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day after it was opened, I met an old friend, and I 
liappened to ask him what he thought our collec- 
tion might amount to; “Why,” said he, “if you 
got £10^ it was a noble collection; I know the 
friends there, and I know they could not do much.” 
“But,” said I, “we got several times ten;” “No,” 
he answered, “that could not be; “But, surely,” 
I told him, “we got more than ten times ten: we 
got £124.” He w^as astonished; and really, when 
I went into the vestry, and observed them count- 
ing the collection, every man seemed to lose all 
confidence in his own powers of counting; and 
one gave it to another, and said, “Why it cannot 
be that;” and he gave it to another, but the third 
said, “I make it the same, but it cannot be so;” 



and he gave it to another, who put on his glasses, 
and he counted it, but so it was; the figures and 
the monies agreed, and it amounted to £124. And 
we see God in all this. He has the hearts of all 
men in His hands, and He can open the hearts of 
men, and He can open their hands, and He is 
opening their hearts and hands. And what you do, 
you wfill do to the Lord, and present your otfering 
on the altar of Him who sanctifieth the gift and 
the giver.” 
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Appointed to Wakefield. — Home missionary. — Suitability for 
such work. — Easmgwold Chapel. — James Montgomery. — Charac- 
ter as a divine. — ^Attacks Infidelity. — diligent obser^’^er of men 
and things. — ^War with France. — His war sermon. — Extracts from. 
— Military allusions. — March of intellect. — High reasonings. — 
Aggressive character of Christianity. — Christianity the offspring 
of Heaven. — ^Visit to Ahie. — Missionary Meeting. — Sermon. — 
Large collection. — Missionary spirit. 

From London West, he removed to Wakefield in 
the year 1814, where he was in labours more 
abundant for three years. His numerous calls to 
preach occasional sermons, — to open chapels, and 
advocate the cause of missions, rendered it impos- 
sible for him to attend to his oi'dinary week-day 
ministrations in his own circuit, and the Confer- 
ence decided that he should be liberated therefrom 
that he might the more effectually serve the 
church at lai'ge, by attending to those numerous 
calls which were constantly pressing upon him. . 

Eobert Newton was just the man adapted for 
this peculiar vocation. We may safely affirm, that 
a more suitable person could not have been found 
in the United Kingdom for such an undertaking. 
His appearance was noble and commanding. The 
description given of the eminent John Howe by 
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Dr. Calamy is applicable to him, — “He had a 
good presence, and a piercing but pleasant eye.” 
His voice was debp, full, clear, and melodious. 
Never have we heard, and never do we expect 
again to hear such a voice as Robert Newton’s. 
It was like the peal of an organ, loud, soft, sweet. 
Never shall we forget the majesty and grace with 
which he invested the beautiful lines of the “Old 
Hundred” Psalm, after listening to a most power- 
ful sermon preached in the Easingwold Chapel. 
It thrilled through the whole system, and produ- 
ced a sensation bordering on rapture — heavenly 
rapture. A case is related when at a public meet- 
ing, he recited part of an “ Occasional Ode for the 
Anniversary of the Royal British System of Edu- 
cation, without naming either the author or the 
title of the piece. The poet himself happened to 
be present ; and not recollecting for the moment, 
that the lines were his own — having been compo- 
sed several years before, he was perfectly enchant- 
ed with the poetic conception and expression, and 
could only wish that all genuine poetry, when re- 
cited, might be equally fortunate in meeting with 
such a friend, who gave by the richness of his 
voice, and his impressive manner, an additional 
charm to the song. The poet mused, and said to 
himself, “I must have met with these lines some- 
where.” But how was he astonished, when he 
found the poetry to be his own ! and ready to blush 
at the vanity which seemed to pride itself in the 
value which he unconsciously put upon his own 
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muse, but happy that the whole was closetted in 
his own breast — without even his feelings escaping 
to the surface, so as to be observed on the occasion, 
and only noticing it incidentally afterwards, in il- 
lustrating some subject connected with a lapse of 
memorv. But what must have been the master 

ft/ 

of the tongue, to produce such effects in the breast 
of the master of song, — the naturally simple, ten- 
der, and beautiful — the musically sweet — and the 
modestly Christian, Montgomery! 

There have been, and. still are, divines in the 
Wesleyan School who “have thrown a longer line 
into the depths of theolog}’’, and others have been 
distinguished by classical acquisitions to which he 
was a stranger ; yet few have ever surpassed him 
in that genuine and noble eloquence which has 
been happily defined by one of its greatest ancient 
masters, as “copiously speaking wisdom.” 

The following characteristic sketch of his preach- 
ing talents is given in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine: — “His style of preaching was simple 
and perspicuous. He did not affect to astonish 
his hearers with a transcendentalism of words, or 
a mysticism of things. His perceptions of trath 
were clear, and the language in which they were 
conveyed was as clear as the perceptions them- 
selves. You were never at a loss to know what he 
meant by what he said. The Saxon simplicity of 
his style suggested to some the idea that there was 
little extraordinary about him, beyond the music 
of his voice, and the attractiveness of his gesture ; 
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but thei’e were others who thought that the very 
brilliancy of his rhetorical talents endangered a 
just appreciation of the subject matter of his dis- 
course. The portion of truth which he handled 
was well selected. You never went away with a 
regret for the loss of your time in listening to an 
eloquent trifler, hut were sure to be favourably im- 
pressed with the happy union of vivacity, serious- 
ness, and majesty in his address. The grand 
theme of his ministry w'as Jesus Christ in all His 
mediatorial work. His sermons were characteri- 
zed by unity and strength. The divisions com- 
I prehensive, without being too minute or excursive. 

I In reasoning a point, he kept close to the line of 

j argument. His illustrations were natural and 

effective.” 

Such were the qualifications of Robert Newton 
as a pulpit orator, and no wonder that he became 
the idol of the people. His constant travelling 
to and fro threw him into contact with all sorts 
. of characters, and not unfrequently with infidels 
and sceptics; but he was well prepared to defend 
the outposts of Christianity against all such attacks 
\ of its enemies, and rarely did he preach a sermon 

j in a place of any magnitude without throwing a 

I bomb-shell into the camp of infidelity. In argu- 

; ing such points he followed the plan adopted by 

f Dr. Francis Atterbuiy, Dean of Carlisle, who in 

his extemporaneous discourses never attempted 
the passions, till he had convinced and secured the 
reason. Having done this, he then brought for- 
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ward the thunder of his heaviest artillery, which 
was — declamation. And here he excelled. In 

imagination we can see him with forefinger exten- 
ded — stretching out his arm, — with an eye scowl- 
ing, — a countenance hold, severe, indignant, — 
dealing out a volume, of thunder, just as if Ju- 
piter himself were speaking from his throne, and 
sending his thunder-bolts abroad in the earth. 

Eobert Newton, to become all this, was no 
doubt a diligent observer of what transpired around 
him. He passed not on his multifarious journeys, 
and mixed up with men and things with his eyes 
closed. He read men and extracted lessons of 
instruction from present occurrences. This ena- 
bled him to illustrate general principles by glas- 
sing events, and these he took care to turn to good 
account. In him was found a reflection of that 
noble poet, Avho is said to have 

round tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

The war with France which was raging during 
his sojourn at Wakefield, and the glorious and 
ever memorable battle of Waterloo, which checked 
the ambition and pride of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was the moving cause of that admirable discourse 
which he then and afterwards preached witli such 
telling effect from these words, “ The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds.*’ The 
Apostle Paul originally addressed these words to 
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the Corinthians who well understood their mean- 
ing, as they were quite conversant with wars and 
victories; and the English people in 1814 were 
quite familiar with the same subject. “ Warfare ” 
said the preacher, “supposes some important ob- 
ject to be gained. It supposes two contending 
powers. It supposes active resistance. The war- 
fare of the text ” says he, “ is a moral warfare. 
This is not a struggle in nature, such as that be- 
tween conflicting elements; it is not a physical 
warfare, strewing the field with the bodies of the 
slain; it is not a national or political warfare; but 
the overthrow of Sin and Satan. This battle re- 
quires vigorous exertion, — an active and persever- 
ing service.” Speaking of the weapons of the 
Gospel, he says “ Men cannot be dragooned into 
Christianity. There is no road to mind. Errors 
are not to be cut to pieces by the sword; opinions 
are not to be subdued by the power of arms. 
What can carnal weapons do here? They can 
woun3 and maim the body ; but the soul defies 
their power; their success is the result of physical 
strength ; hut they are powerless in the empire of 
mind; they can subdue the corporeal man; but . 
they cannot bring down the spiritual man. But 
here are weapons which can find their way to the 
mind, which can inflict wounds on the conscience, 
wounds so "deep that they can only be healed by 
the “Balm of Gilead,” weapons by which they 
can take hearts prisoners and carry them away in 
delightful captivity. These weapons are mighty. 
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also, compared with the weapons of those who op- 
pose themselves to Christ. And what weapons 
have they used ? — the 'jests of impiety — the flip- 
pancy of wit — the subtilties of sophistry — and ve- 
ry often the feathered arrows of sarcasm. And 
some of these weapons I admit, have been of a 
very high polish; and they have been figured with 
all the flowers of rhetoric , and they have been 
wielded and flourished according to the most ap- 
proved rules ; and they have dazzled the eyes and 
captivated, the hearts of some. But what have 
been their moral effects? When by the use of 
these has error been wrung from the heart? When 
has the monster sin been thrown down by them, 
and where has he been seen pale, bleeding, faint- 
ing, dying? When by the use of these w’eapons 
have men been turned from darkness to lisfht, from 
sin to holiness? I marvel not that no man has 
been found to answer the challenge given by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘‘ Where is the wise? 
Where is the disputer of this world?” If you have 
conquered any nations, shew us in what quarter of 
the globe they be ! If you have achieved any vic- 
tories, tell us where we may behold the trophies ! 
O, but the Apostle had many trophies to display ; 
he could point to many nations, to hundreds, to 
thousands, who had been subdued and brought 
into captivity by the skilful use of these holy 
arms.” 

Such is a sketch of the natural, figurative, and 
energetic mode in which Robert Newton treated 
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his subjects. Speaking of the “strong -holds'' 
and the “casting down imaginations and every 
high thing,” he continues, “The military allusion 
here, is to those engines which are employed to 
destroy walls, and, those cloud-capt towers which 
are erected as means of defence. Eeason, sound 
reason can never be contrary to tmtli ; reason is a 
faithful ally to truth, and was never made to be 
destroyed; but the Apostle says, “ casting down 
reasonings, high reasonings.” And what high 
reasonings has infidelity employed to dress up her 
falsehoods! And how have the most specious 
errors been adorned ! Have we not been almost 
sickened to hear of “the march of intellect” and 
of the “march of mind” going on in ouiTaiid? and 
is there not too much reason to fear, that in this 
boasted march of intellect, there is a deal of the 
march of deism, of infidelity, yea, of idolatry it- 
self! For what is there in all this exul- 
tation at the march of mind, but the idolatrv of 
reason? Yes! Reason^ idolized and placed on 
the pedestal which pride has adorned, is the “ Myh 
thing'' which exalts itself in these lands against 
“the knowledge of God and his Christ.” A mis- 
taken kind of reasoning, well adorned, and power- 
fully supported, and under Christian colours, has 
been employed; and for what ? — why to rob Chris- 
tianity of her purity, of her beauty, of her vital 
influence, and to reduce her high and spiritual 
requirements to the form of a mere code of morals. 
And the Church of Eome has had her reasonings. 
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her high imaginings; uttering her dogmas, and 
resting her defence of them on the exclusive pow- 
er and authority of one individual. And Mahom- 
medanism has had its high imaginings ; and these 
high imaginings have affected its reasonings too. 
And all the false systems of Paganism have had‘ 
their high imaginings, their corrupt and polluted 
reasonings. And the learned Hindoo “reasons 
high” reasons metaphysically; 

“ But finds no end in wandering mazes lost!” 

Now" aU these high reasonings, these vain im- 
aginings, must be cast down in proportion as men 
are to be made wise by the “ Knowledge of God ” 
and his Christ. O yes! these tall, these aspiring, 
these smeared sons of Anak must be brought low — 
these Goliaths must be made to lick the dust — 
these high walls must be sapped — these towers 
must be cast down! And then only shall the mis- 
erable captives be brought forth; and then only 
shall the base of error and wickedness be rooted 
up by the captain of our salvation. 

And then shall “every thought be brought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.” You see the 
military allusion here; the enemy has been pur- 
sued — his fortresses have been thrown down — his 
citadel has been taken — and every individual 
within has been carried aw"ay in triumph. The 
victory is most complete — a victory this, such as 
the warriors of this world never did, never wdll 
achieve! Bodies may betaken captive, still the 
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thoughts are free ; they never will, they never can 
be taken captive by any human power.” 

Speaking of the aggressive character of the 
Christian warfare he adds; — “I tell you Christian 
friends, it has long rested on my mind with a force 
I cannot express, that the principal reason why 
the Gospel has not made more progress in the 
world is this ; we have contented ourselves with a 
defensive, rather than an aggi’essive warfare. O 
yes, if the' outworks were attacked, we were alarm- 
ed; we were all on the alei’t, and thought of no- 
thing but our citadel. We have done so lately. 
But what! Did we expect that the citadel was 
likely to be overcome? Christianity, the offspring 
of Heaven — Christianity based upon truth — Chris- 
tianity overcome by infidelity! Oh, no! She 
stands as she has stood for centuries; and though, 
like the mountain, 

round_^her base the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on her head, ” 

What are vre doing? — defending the outworks— 
entering the arena of controversy — showing our 
dexterity in distinguishing nice points ; and some- 
times wounding a fellow soldier, perhaps, because 
his habiliments differed from om* own. This we 
have done, instead of uniting in one broad phal- 
anx to go forth against the common foe ! Cowards 
that we have been! — we have gone into winter 
quarters, and have reposed in comfort, instead of 
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planning new modes of attack, and engaging in 
aggressive warfare. 

Let the tocsin of war then be sounded: and let 
not the trumpet give an uncertain sound ; and let 
the soldiers of Christ arise and gii'd on their 
swords; and let them go forth into the field, clad 
in the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left; and let no shrinking timidity mar 
the lustre of any former achievements,, and thus 
let every man, whatever his station, aim at promo- 
ting the glory of his Lord.” 

The sermon from which the above is a short 
sketch was preached at the anniversary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society at Alne, the year after 
Mr. New^ton’s visit to America. The chapel was 
by far too small to hold the congregation, and a 
spacious covering was erected in the stack yard of 
Mr. Robert Shepard. The collections were about 
double any previous occasion, and the Missionary 
spirit infused into them at that meeting they 
still retain. The anniversary of their Missionary 
Meeting for 1854 has just been held (Oct. 11,) and 
though but a small village, the collection with 
missionary boxes, &c. is thirty pounds. 
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Appointed to Liverpool Circuit. — Anniversaries. — Dr. Clarke, 
— Eemoves to Manchester. — Irish Conference. — Noble enterprise. 
— Travels. — Extraordinary incidents. — Gig accident and race 
against time. — Stage coach accident. — ^Anniversary of the parent 
Society. — ^Anecdotieal speech. — Collection. — Blind girl. — Opening 
new chapels. — Increase of Missionary Funds. 

At the Conference of 1817, Mr Newton was ap- 
pointed to the Liverpool Circuit, in connection 
with Adam Clarke, Owen Davies, Richard Waddy, 
Philip Garrett, W. France, and Edward Jones ; 
and continued in that important town for three 
years, which is the longest term of probation a 
Wesleyan Minister is allowed to remain at one 
place. In this respectable circuit his talents were 
highly estimated, and he was rendered in various 
ways, extensively useful. In 1819, he was super- 
intendent of the circuit, and Adam Clarke, Philip 
Garrett, W. France, and John Bowers were his 
colleagues. 

By referring to the Minutes of Conference, and 
other Wesleyan documents, we find his name 
upon all the important committees connected with 
the body, as well as taking a leading part in 'the 
various anniversaries. The missionary spirit 
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which had been enkindled in :-Yorkshire was 
spreading its influence throughout the whole 
country, and missionary societies w^ere being esta- 
blished in all the principal towns, and the sermons 
and speeches delivered on those occasions by Mr. 
Newton, Dr, Clarke, and others, are not yet for- 
gotten. 

From Liverpool, he was removed to Manchester, 
in the year 1820. Here also, he remained three 
years; during which period he was associated in 
ministerial duty witli Thomas and Samuel Jack- 
son, John Stephens, Maximilian Wilson, Theo- 
philus Lessey, John Anderson, and other distin- 
guished men, many ot whom have departed to 
their great reward. 

The former of these years, he was deputed to 
accompany the President to the Iri sh Conference, 
in order to visit some of the principal societies in 
Ireland, an office which frequently devolved upon 
him in after life, and in which he was of great 
service to the connexion. 

At this period of his life he could scarcely be 
said to have a home; or if so, it was in the coach, 
— the packet, or the house of God. He had en- 
tered upon a crusade, and earnestly did he fight 
the battle — the battle with wrong, on an errand of 
richest mercy. ’Tis pleasant to follow poets and 
painters through their career of elegant literatme 
and art; but a nobler feeling pervades the mind 
as we track the footsteps of Robert Newton. He 
was engaged in a w^ork more important than to 
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gather flowers, or echo back^nature’s sweet music ; 
it was to open the floodgates of mercy to a perish- 
ing world — to shed the rays of light and love upon 
the dark minds of the heathen, and to^proclaim to 
them the acceptable terms of mercy and salvation. 
In him we see the reflection of his Divine Master 
— a mitigated portion of that reflected radiance 
which the Hebrew Seer describes where he says, 
— “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he 
hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to the 
meek, to bind up the broken hearted — to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
doors to them that are bound ; to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.” His earnest life — 
his benevolent and beneficent course, was only 
an outgrowth of that gospel he had so cordially em- 
braced. It was this that prompted him to circum- 
navigate this and other countries — travelling from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, and frequent- 
ly during the Stage Coach dispensation, all night 
long without a moment’s sleep. It is supposed 
that at least he travelled six thousand miles a year 
under the slow transit movement, and from eight 
to ten thousand miles the year when railways 
came into operation, and engaged in public ser- 
vices twelve and fifteen times a week. To perform 
duties like these and for such a length of time as 
he continued them, required an iron constitution, 
an d with such a constitution Providence had bles- 
sed him. 

It would be somewdiat strange if his career 
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through life was not mixed up with a good deal of 
what is termed adventure or extraordinary inci- 
dents. On one of his tours, while travelling on 
some cross roads, he was driven, to the necessity 
of walking ten miles after leaving tlie coach, load- 
ed with his travelling dress and carpet bag ; and 
on his arrival at the place, had immediately to 
ascend the pulpit, when he w^ent through the ser- 
vice without apparent fatigue. 

“He was rather more fortunate, though not 
without his exercises on another occasion. The 
gig in which himself and companion sat, broke 
down. No joiner or blacksmith was at hand, — 
the vehicle was too much disabled to be dragged 
forward with temporary patchworth, — the time for 
public service was hastening on apace, — and ele- 
ven miles of ground had to be measured before 
the destined place could be gained. What was to 
be done? Though the preacher, owing to his in- 
cessant travelling, appeared to have discovered 
the secret of “perpetual motion,” the additional 
a2)pendage of railway speed seemed also neces- 
sary; and it was at a time wdien locomotive en- 
gines were still a desideratum. He had often been 
in straits before, but rarely ever beyond the pos- 
sibility of extrication ; and fortunately, in this 
instance, though the gig was past travelling, his 
horse still retained the' use of his limbs. The 
harness was thrown off, with the exception of the 
bridle, with its side blinds ; and, bare of back, 
the laborious and unw'earied preacher mounted — 
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unspurred — without whip — his long limbs^swing- 
ing on each side of the animal — the animal itself 
unfit to keep pace with the steed of a Gilpin — and 
yet, by the aid of a switch, snatched from the 
hedge, and a pair of heels, compelled to amble it 
with a sprightliness seldom witnessed since its 
coltish days. It w^as a race against time ; but the 
swains in the more rural districts, unacquainted 
with character and circumstances, would, in all 
probability — on seeing the rider flying through the 
country in such a plight, with his cloak streaming 
behind him, be in a state of vacillation, — and anxi- 
ous to know whether he was escaping from justice, 
or only in the way of falling into its hands, in con- 
sequence of having taken the animal from the 
field of its rightful owner. To have seen a score 
of rustics in hoc pursuit '»vould have increased the 
effect; and Mr. Newton had occasion to congrat- 
ulate himself in the absence of such a train on 
arriving at the place of destination.” 

On another occasion, while occupying his fa- 
vorite place, the coach box, the coach suddenly 
overturned, and falling on a hedge, threw the out- 
side passengers into a field on the other side of 
the hedge. The disaster proved very serious to 
several of the passengers. Mr. Newton falling 
upon some ploughed earth, sustained no material 
damage. A labourer at work in the field ran to 
the spot, and assisting Mr Newton to rise, thus 
accosted him, “Bless me, zur, I thowt I seed an 
angel ha yo in his arms.” 
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In the year 1821, the General Meeting of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society was held in City Eoad 
Chapel, on Monday, April 30, Colonel Sandys 
occupied the chair ; and the Eev. Jabez Bunting, 
President of the Conference, the Eev. Eichard 
Watson, the Eev. Theophilus Lessey, the Eev. 
Eobert Newton, and others addressed the Meeting. 
When Mr. Newton was called on to second the 
resolution moved by Mr. Bunting, the Chairman 
introduced him as ‘‘coming from everywhere, 
where any concern is excited for the Wesleyan 
Missions or Missionaries. ” “^Then ” said Mr. 
Newton, “I must come from the four quarters of 
the World, as in each of the quarters of the World, 
friends to this cause may be found. I am happy, 
however,' to meet with such friends in any country, 
or city, or town, or village. I deem it one of the 
highest honours of my life to be assembled with 
such persons, and engaged in such high and holy 
work. This is the i^nniversary of what we call 
“ the Parent Society, ” and perhaps it wdll afford 
you pleasure to hear, that in the course of the last 
four or five months I have had the honour of pay- 
ing my respects to fifteen or twenty of her child- 
ren, and I am happy in being able to say that they 
are all very ’svell. They are not sleepy, dull, or 
disobedient children, but are all active, dutiful, 
^and affectionate, and determined more than ever 
to exert themselves according to the will of their 
parent, to promote the glory of their Saviour, and 
the salvation of their fellow^ creatures. I will re- 





late one circumstance to show the way in which 
some part of your Fund has been obtained. At 
one Missionary Meeting a man came with the in- 
tention of giving two shillings; but he saw several 
well dressed persons round him ^\xi pence into the 
plate; and he thought, if so many persons who 
seem to be my superiors, or equal to myself, give 
only pence, one shilling will do for me to give. 
Accordingly, he put one shilling on the plate, in- 
stead of the two, he had intended. The meeting 
closed; it had been an excellent one; and all were 
dispersed except a few friends who were engaged 
in summing up the collection. This man came 
into the vestry to them, with a countenance I shall 
never forget, advancing slowly to the table, laid 
down his other shilling, and said in his provincial 
dialect, “Tak it ! Tak it! ” The friends were na- 
turally desirous to know the history of this shilling. 
“ Why to tell you the truth,” said he, “I came 
to give two shillings to the collection; but seeing 
many genteel people give pence, I thought one 
shilling would do for me ; but in going down the 
street, my conscience smote me, and I could have 
no peace without returning and bringing the second 
shilling. There it is ; Tak it 1 Tak it ! ” — On 
another occasion a letter was put into my hand, 
enclosing a one pound note. The person from 
whom it was received had attended the Missionary 
services, and, I dare say, had not neglected to give 
at the collection. But he said in the letter, “ On 
returning this evening, and reflecting on the in- 
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teresting services of the day, it occurred to me, 
have I done all that I could? I could not answer 
this question in the affirmative, and therefore I 
must beg you will accept of this trifle in aid of the 
collection to-day.” I was particularly pleased 
with this, because it was the effect of calm and de- 
liberate reflection. Another case I would mention 
is of a most affecting nature. At Liverpool there 
is a young woman totally blind, who had been in- 
structed at the Blind Asylum. After leaving the 
School, she got her bread by making baskets and 
other things which she had been taught to make. 
She had received the truth in the love of it, and 
was anxious that all the human race should be par- 
takers of the same benefits as those which she en- 
joyed, — such is the powder of religion upon all 
hearts into which it is received ! Being in com- 
pany with a Minister, she said, “You must accept 
of my mite to the Missionary cause. ” He said 
Betsey, what do you mean to give this? [It Avas 
a £1 note,] I fear you are doing yourself an in- 
jury by giving so much.” “No,” said she, “I 
can afford it, and you must take it ; for I have 
been thinking thus; you know it has pleased God 
to deny me the power of vision, but, notwithstand- 
ing that I am without sight, I believe I can make 
baskets as quickly as those who can see. Now 
those who can see are obliged to use candles wffien 
they work in the evenings: but I need no candle; 
and in the course of the last Avinter I am sure I 
haA^e saA^d at least £l by Avanting no candle, and 
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this I devote to the Missionary cause. ” This now. 
is charity of a very high and elevated nature, by 
which she was not only resigned to that Provi- 
dence which had afflicted her, but made this very 
affliction the motive for doing good to the heathen.” 

On the ‘^4th October, Mr. Newton re-opened 
the Methodist Chapel at West Bkomwich, which 
had been considerably enlarged. The expence of 
the enlargement was £350 ; the collections amount- 
ed to £250. 

In the following year 1823, the Eev. Dr. Clarke 
was elected President of the Conference, and the 
Eev. Kobert Newton, Secretary. A long and ani- 
mated discussion took j)lace on the subject of or- 
dination by the imposition of hands: called forth 
by a motion made by the Kev. Walter Griffiths. 
Many were the arguments pro and con, but taking 
into consideration the needless introduction of 
anything new which might give rise to disputes 
and disunion with which the Societies had been 
so frequently agitated, the matter ended with- 
out a vote. 

The following note respecting the Wesleyan 
Missionary Funds, illustrates the position of the 
Society and the general prosperity attendant upon 
their efforts ; — 

‘‘The General Treasurers have the pleasure to 
state to the riends of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, that the amount of receipts for the year 
1822 is £31,748 9s. lid., being an increase above 
the preceding year of more than five thousand 
pounds. 
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Is stationed at Salford. — Interests of Methodism promoted, 
—New Chapel, Barnard Castle.— Stockton on Tees.— Itinerant 
Evangelist. — Element of power. — Anecdote of Wellington and 
Waterloo. — Mental Calibre. — Large trade with small capital. — 
High testimonial.— Agitation at Hull. — Lay Delegates.— Anni- 
versaiy Meeting— City Eoad Chapel— Dr. Chalmers.— Life in 
earnest. — ^Anecdote, post horse Ac. 

The three years of Mr. Newton's probation at 
Manchester having expired, the Conference of 18^3 
held at ShefEekl, appointed him to Salford. The 
Eev. Henry Moore was elected President and Mr. 
Newton was re-elected to the office of Secretary. 

The Missionary or platform dispensation on 
which Mr. Newton had engaged for some time 
had been productive of much good. All the in- 
terests of Methodism had been promoted far be- 
yond what the most sanguine had ever anticipa- 
ted. His labours were not confined to the Wes- 
leyan Churches. He accepted invitations to preach 
in other Churches, and make collections in behalf 
of other institutions, many of whom reaped the 
benefit of his pow'erful advocacy. 

In the early part of this year we find him opening 
I a new chapel at Barnard Castle, when the Collec 
i ' tions and subscriptions amounted to £672 12s. Id. 
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The Wesleyan friends at Birmingham had been 
for some time considerably inconvenienced, and 
the interests of Methodism impeded for the want 
of sufficient accommodation. All the sittings in 
the Chapel were let, and fresh applications were 
constantly made which could not be attended to. 
This compelled many who had received their re- 
ligious impressions there, to seek accommodation 
for their families in some of the Churches or Dis- 
senting Chapels. At length some adjoining pro- 
perty was purchased and the enlargement of the 
Chapel was completed. The re-opening of it 
took place on the 3 1st October, when the Rev. Ro- 
bert Newton preached in the morning and even- 
ing, and the Rev. Richard Watson in the after- 
noon. On the following Sunday, Mr. Watson 
preached in the morning, and Mr. Bunting in the 
afternoon and evening, the Collections amounted 
to £353 — Subscriptions previously — £1,700. 

At Stockton upon Tees, a large Chapel was 
erected. The opening services were preached by 
Robert Newton, Theophilus Lessey, Dr. Macal- 
lum, and J. Hollingsworth. The Collections 
amounted to £200. 

But it would be useless to attempt a detail of the 
various anniversaries he attended, — opening of 
new chapels, etc., as he was daily employed in such 
enterprises. It is doubtful whether any other 
Christian Community could have afforded such 
full scope for his labours as Methodism did. Some 
men are adapted for permanent pastors of con- 
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gregations, but Mr. Newton was born a travelling 
Preacher, and he was the greatest interant Evan- 
gelist of his day, and perhaps equalled by none 
since the days of the Apostle Paul. “Whose name 
has been more frequently placarded on the walls ? 
Whose audiences in the gross have ever numbered • 
more persons since the deaths of Whitfield and 
Wesley ? Who in this wide world has more ex- 
tensively gladdened and improved the social cir- 
cle? — and passed through all by the grace of God 
with so unblemished a character as Mr. Newton? ” 
We eulogize not his intellectual character, or 
place him on a level with the learned and erudite 
Adam Clarke, or the accomplished and masterly 
theologian Richard Watson; but an element of 
power there must be to move such masses as he 
moved and retain his popularity for nearly half a 
Century. We recollect an anecdote of a certain 
gentleman who was extremely anxious to know 
how the battle of Waterloo was won. While at- 
tending a tea party given in Paris shortly after 
the engagement, he enquired of all with whom be 
conversed how the battle had been won. The 
Duke of Wellington was there and the curious 
gentleman applied to his Grace to solve the diffi- 
culty, “How was the battle wen? said the Duke; 
“well, I hardly know how it was won; the French 
fought desperately well, but I suppose the English 
fought a little better. ” And so Ave may apply the 
remark in point of Mr. Newton s popularity. Tlic 
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Ministers in general preach well — do their work 
well, but we suppose he did it a little better. 

“It has been the fashion of late ” says an emin- 
ent man whose fortune it was to stand upon many 
a platform with Mr. Ne\vton, and travel side by 
side with him from i^lace to place ; “to speak of 
Dr. Newton in reference to his mental calibre and 
actual acquirements, in terms of disparagement, 
sometimes of contempt. An unlucky sentence in 
the sketch found in the “Wesleyan Takings” — 
(I quote from the book, which lies before me, “No 
man living, perhaps, carries on such an extensive 
trade with so moderate a capital,) — has gone far 
to originate and spread this depreciatory senti- 
ment, and, by consequence, to undermine that 
tower of reputation, so lofty, so far seen, which 
Dr. Newton had acquired. I cannot entertain 
this low appreciation. That Dr. Newton was not 
a scholar, not a polemic, not a metaphysician, not 
a man of science, I must admit; but believing as 
I do, that whatever engages and moves large mas- 
ses of human beings must have power; and see- 
ing, that for a period of thirty or thirty five years, 
he did this so as to be the cynosure of all eyes, and 
the praise of all tongues, I cannot think of Robert 
Newton but as a man endowed with powei%-^a 
power of mind, and manner, and fortitude, which 
thousands on thousands admired, and to which few 
were wholly insensible.” 

The eighty-first Annual Conference of Wesleyan 
Methodistm was held in Leeds, when the Rev. Ro- 
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bert Newton was elected President, and the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting, Secretary. The deliberations of 
the Conference were conducted in a spirit of har 
mony and love, and on almost every subject of dis- 
cussion a remarkable unanimity prevailed. Thei’e 
was an increase in the Socities of 8,678 members. 

During this year, considerable agitation prevail- 
ed at Hull and other places, concerning Mark Ro- 
binson’s plan of lay-delegates to the Conference — 
a plan which has frequently been agitated, but 
which, like Bruees’s spider, has met with a dozen 
defeats. 

The Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Meeting for the year was held at City Road Chapel. 
The preparatory Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. Messrs. Newton, R. Watson, and John An- 
derson. The Public Meeting held on the 3rd 
May, was presided over by Joseph Buttenvorth, 
Esq. M. P. Mr. Newton seconded the first reso- 
lution, and earnestly and efficiently pleaded the 
cause of Missons — He said “A design more glori- 
ous, more momentous surely cannot possibly en- 
gage the attention, or occupy the thoughts, or in- 
terest the feelings, or call forth the energies of 
human beings in the present world. That there 
are even formidable difficulties connected with our 
object is most readily admitted; still in the great 
work in which we are engaged, we distinguish be- 
tween^ difficulities and impossibilities Difficult 
the work may be ; difficult it will be ; but impos- 
sible it is not. We are not to ask what is attended 
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with difficulty; but what is duty. That duty is 
determined by law; and if it is from law that we 
are to learn duty, the law has already been stated 
by the worthy Alderman who moved the first re- 
solution. Sir, we ought never to forget the Ian 
guage of our great Master, which is imperative, 
and which renders obedience indispensable. “Go,” 
is the language he addressed to his disciples under 
circumstances of peculiar solemnity, ” standing on 
the threshold of this world, and addressing them 
as he was about to ascend his throne in heaven ; 
“ Go ye, into all the world, and pi’each the Gospel 
unto every creature. ” This is language into 
which he has infused a portion of his own sacred 
energy; and which our hearts still feel, whilst its 
accents vibrate upon our ears. This great com- 
mand has never been revoked ; it is still binding 
on the Ministers and people of Jesus Christ; as 
his law is express authoi'ity, our duty is clear ; and 
were difficulties ten thousand times more numer- 
ous and formidable than they are, still, because 
the Great Head of the Church has commanded us 
to engage in them, it would be our duty to do so 
with all our might : because the greater the diffi- 
culty, the greater necessity for diligence, and ac- 
tivity and zeal. It is dastardly to desert a cause 
because there are difficulties in it ; true zeal and 
true courage will always rise with those difficulties 
which become the occasion of calling them into 
exercise ; besides what are the difficulties that will 
ultimately stand against perseverance; against 
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persevering faith, persevering patience, persever- 
ing charity, and persevering prayer? This kind 
of perseverance will surmount all the difficulties 
which may now look us in the face. ” Mr. Newton 
was fond of quoting on these occasions that memo- 
rable definition of Methodism by Dr. Chalmers as 
Christianity in earnest ,'' — and truly as regarded 
himselfhe exemplified the truth of it. His was 
life in earnest. He saw and felt the greatness and 



importance of the work entrusted to him, and 
threw into it the whole of his energies both of body 
and mind. He might very appropriately adopt the 
maxim, ‘"the world is my parish,” — and such 
change of scene and service was in happy harmony 
with his entire constitution both physical, moral, 
and intellectual. 

While intersecting the country on a Missionary 
tour, the coach was late, and he had to preach 
about four miles from the posting town to which 
the coach conveyed him. What was to be done? 
“Not a vehicle could be obtained — not a horse was 
in requisition — and every moment was necessary 
to reach the place ef appointment in time. The 
preacher who was never without his “wits,” and 
who, by his frank and obliging disposition, as well 
by his character as an orator, had establised a line 
of friendship from “John O’Groats House,” in 
Scotland, to “ Lands End” in Cornwall, soon met 
with a friend. The postman hove in sight — an 
object as welcome as Dunton’s “Post Angel,” to 
his readers; — he knew the perplexed traveller; 
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the latter briefly related the circumstance in which 
he was placed; — the former instantly dismounted, 
when the preacher was as suddenly metamorpho- 
sed into a postboy. Entrusted with the whole 
epistolary affairs of Church and State, of the Com- 
mercial and Social world, the new equestrian 
clapped his heels to the horse, — off he went in 
fine style — the horn and pistols in their proper 
places — the bags flapping against the old stager s 
sides, and beating time to his pace — the postman 
trudging it on foot in the rear. Both horse and 
rider knew the way to Office; — they dashed through 
the streets and were soon at the door, where the 
newly transformed postman made an honest sur- 
render of the letters and the horse, to the no small 
amusement of the postmaster and his family, who 
happened to be Wesleyans.” 

The increase in the Mission Funds for this 
year was reported by the General Treasurers at 
Four Thousand Pounds. 
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The Church compared to a building. — Rievaux Abbey. — The 
church not in the building. — Church Catholic. — Mr. Newton at 
Rievaux Abbey. — ^Anecdotes. — On smoking. — Helmsley Chapel 
re-opened. — ^Providential interference — .Removes to Salford. — 
Death of Joseph Butterworth, Esq. — Mr. Newton’s remarks in 
Great Queen Street Chapel. — Platform accident at Blackburn. — 
Speech at Missionary Anniversary London. — Missionary Chest. — 
1 ** Widows Mite.” — God’s set time. — Debtors ninth instalment. — 

j John Wesley, anecdote of — of Dr. Clarke, Watson, Newton, and 

i Dawson. — Evangelical Preaching. — Practical Godliness. — Its ef- 

I fects. — Profanity and awful death. — Coach and Railway travel- 

1 ling. — The Christian’s Death. 

I The Church of Christ is compared in the beauti- 

I ful language of Scripture to a building, and the 

I ministers of the Church are the workmen or build- 

ers, while God himself is the Great Architect. 
The beautiful and romantic ruins of Eievaux Ab- 
* bey contains in itself almost all orders of ecclesi- 

astical architecture, and has evidently been built 
I by different workmen, and at different periods of 

I time. This noble structure, which is an emblem 

! of the spiritual Church, bears the traces of the 

I different changes of mind and feeling during the 

! brief period of its existence. And the Church of 

Christ exhibits a varying spiritual architecture, 
which develops the mind and feeling of the age. 
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The structure of the building is continually chan- 
ging, to suit the changing time, for man’s work 
perishes but the building is perpetual. Man rears 
the scaffolding against that portion of the building 
where the great Architect appointed him to labour, 
and we see w’hen the scaffolding falls, that the 
Church was not in the turret, or the crypt, or the 
transept, or the nave, not in the choir or the ca- 
thedral, but in the great total whole. 

The Church of Christ is truly catholic, and this 
was a favourite subject with Mr. Newton. He re- 
joiced in the catholic spirit of the church, and ex- 
emplified it in his general conduct. By way of 
simile we have referred to Rievaux Abbey, and we 
may here notice a visit of Mr. Newton to this ven- 
erable pile, which took place only a few years ago. 
The chapel at Helmsley had for a long time been 
too small for the increasing congregations, and it 
was resolved to enlarge it. Lord Feversham pro- 
mised to supply gratis the stones from his quarry, 
aud the work was commenced in earnest. The 
small inconvenient square box was speedily trans- 
formed into a large, elegant chapel. Dr. Newton 
consented to preach the opening sermons, when 
the place was well filled and a large amount col- 
lected to defray the expense of alteration. 

Several friends from Easingwold accompanied 
the Doctor to Helmsley, and it was arranged that 
the party should on their route visit Rievaux Ab- 
bey, with whose majestic and extensive remains 
he was particularly interested. Whilst pacing the 
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aisles once vojal with the songs of monks, he took 
occasion to refer to the state of religion at that day, 
when Christianity was little better than a sort of 
Paganism, and the masses were plunged in igno- 
rance and superstition. The light of Christianity 
did not show them the nature of the gospel which 
is “peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They saw “through a glass darkly,” their faith was 
obscured, and ascended not to the outskirts of the 
throne, and prevented them from an intimate 
knowledge “ of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Fear, slavish fear, was a powerful 
ingredient in their religion, but thank God he de- 
livers us from this slavish fear ; there is no fear 
in love ; perfect love casteth out fear.” 

The Doctor was particulai’ly communicative and 
interesting on this romantic route, for the journey 
from Easingwold to Helmsley via Rievaux is truly 
a romantic one. It brought to mind some of his 
early recollections and the romance of youth. It 
appears that when a boy he was very partial to 
reading, and would frequently steal an hour or two 
from work or play to amuse himself with his book. 
He was sent to be a Druggist, but from this situa- 
tion he decamped, as he had no leisure time for 
reading. He afterwards resolved to join the army, 
but in the mean time he got converted and be- 
came a soldier of Jesus Christ! 

In the course of conversation some one of the 
party referred to the habit of smoking so prevalent 
among Wesleyan Ministers , —e habit which Mr. 
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Newton strongly repi’obated, and he said what few 
of them can say, “ I never smoked a pipe in my 
life.” The Conference has endeavoured to put 
down smoking tolerating it only when recommend- 
ed by a physician, and one of the questions ask- 
ed a young minister before taking him into full 
connexion is “Do you smoke ?” but somehow or 
other, most of them 

“ For pleasure smoke.” 

and with the pipe in their mouths like Daniel 
Isaacs, are ready to ask — 

“ Can he 

Who scorns the leaf of knowledge, love the tree?” 

as if knowledge was extended in clusters amid 
the vapours by which they were enveloped, and 
through which they wei'e groping their w^ay to the 
attainment thereof. We have no doubt whatever 
but like Milton, or Robert Hall, and many other 
great men, they enjoy much happiness in their 
meditations over the pipe, and many a thank-o:ffier- 
ing ascends with the burnt offering for the blessing 
which Providence has wrapped up in the narcotic 
weed. 

It was during his sojourn in the Manchester 
Circuit, when he experienced what he was himself 
pleased to designate a Providential interference 
and deliverance. Manchester at that day was not 
what Manchester now is, and betwixt Cheatham 
Hill and Manchester there, was a lonely desolate 
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spot which was frequently the scene of rob- 
beries and depredations. Mr. Newton had been 
preaching one week night at Cheatham Hill and 
on returning on foot, a large dog of the Newfound- 
land breed came up to him just on entering this 
lonely way, and continued to walk by his side. 
When about the middle and most dismal part of 
the doleful region, two suspicious looking fellows 
made a sally from the hedge as if about to seize 
Mr. Newton, but the dog set himself in a defen- 
sive attitude and gave a large growl, when they 
skulked back again to their retreat. The dog ac- 
companied Mr. Newton till he got to Salford. He 
patted the dog and tried to coax him to go home 
with him, but as soon as they arrived at the out’ 
skirts of the town the dog turned back and Mr. 
Newton never saw it again. This anecdote has 
undergone several transformations with the most 
egregious emendations, but the above is fact, and 
was frequently related to our informant, in con- 
tradiction of the absurd versions of the same story. 

In the year 1826, Mr. Newton removed from 
Salford to Liverpool South, in which circuit he 
remained for three vears, and from thence to Li- 
verpool North, where he also travelled three years. 
During the year 1826, the great friend and sup- 
porter of Wesleyan Missions, Joseph Butterworth, 
Esq., late M. P. for Dover, and General Treasurer 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, died at his 
'•house in Bedford Square. Mr. Newton, at the 
following anniversary thus eulogizes his character. 
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“ It was my privilege to enjoy the personal friend- 
ship of Joseph Butterworth, Esq. For some fif- 
teen or twenty years past, on my visits to town 
have I been entertained under his hospitable roof. 
It has been my privilege to witness his personal 
and domestic piety, and to see family worship con- 
ducted under his roof with such solemnity and 
fervour, as perhaps, I am not saying too much 
when I say, I have never elsewhere witnessed. 

As dead, and behold he lives he lives with kin- 
dred spirits before the throne ; and if the spirits 
of the departed have any acquaintance with human 
affairs, who can tell but a Whitfield, a Wesley, a 
Coke, a Martyn, a Butterworth may be looking 
down from the crystal portals of light and are be- 
holding the proceedings of this assembly! “As 
dead and behold he liveth he lives in the example 
he has left of extraordinary diligence, and quench- 
less zeal and ardour in the cause of religion gene- 
rallv, and of the cause of Christian Missions in 
particular. I am not going to expatiate upon the 
many virtues which marked his character in public 
or private; it has been presented before them, and 
many have been taught to “glorify God in him.” 
The large chapel in Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, was completed in 1828, and was 
opened on the fifth of October by Mr. Newton and 
the Rev. James Dixon. Mr. Newton preached 
from 1 Johniii. 2. — “Beloved, now are we thesons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what ^\e shall 
be; but we know that, wdien he shall appear, we 
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shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” 
This sermon is published in the pulpit. 

“ It was I think in this year” says the Rev. 
James Bromley, “that we met on a missionary 
occasion at Blackburn. The proceedings had not 
advanced far, when the entire platform, — a fragile 
structure, put together by some knight of the 
thimble, — suddenly gave way, and with a crash 
came to the ground. Happily, and in a way I 
could never explain, I came safe on my feet to the 
floor ; when the first object that caught my atten- 
tion was Mr. Newton suspended in mid-air, hold- 
ing by his hands to the rail which had been in 
front of the platform. From this perilous position 
he was soon relieved. A few bruises and a few 
torn coats were all the mischief done; and a 
crowded meeting in the evening, which Mr. -New- 
ton made more eloquent by the incident, amply 
compensated for the alarm.” 

In the year following he preached the annual 
sermons of the Missionary Society at London in 
connection with the Rev. Theophilus Lessey. The 
annual meeting was presided over by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Mount-Cashel. At the 
close of a powerful address Mr. Newton remarked 
— “ I have the pleasure to state that at Liverpool, 
our subscriptions this year have exceeded those of 
the twelve months before by nearly eighty guineas. 
A small box has been put in my hand, which re- 
minds me of a prodigious missionary chest, which 
two sons of Hercules exerted their physical force 
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to bring on the platform at Liverpool. When 
opened, it was found to contain thirty pounds in 
half-pence, which came from the yai*d of a stone 
mason, the proprietor used to urge his men, when 
he was paying them, to put something into the 
missionary chest to promote this good cause. 
The men took the hint, and in about six months 
the sum of thirty pounds was collected. Another 
circumstance I may mention is, that a woman, 
without saying a word, put into my hands a small 
silk bag. I found worked on it, “ Widow’s Mite,” 
and it contained ten guineas. At one meeting I 
received a note in these words, “ The writer be- 
lieves that the cause of Missions is pre-eminently 
the cause of God ; and is persuaded that the set 
time to favour the cause of God is come. She has 
the pleasure to subscribe herself a friend to Mis- 
sions.'’ It contained one hundred pounds. Some 
kind friend has just conveyed to me this note, “ A 
debtor’s ninth instalment, fifty pounds.” 

There is an anecdote respecting Mr. John Wes- 
ley preaching at Lincoln, in 1790 from these 
words — “One thing is needful.” When the con- 
gregation were retiring from the chapel, a lady ex- 
claimed in a tone of great surprise, “Is this the 
great Mr. Wesley, of whom we hear so much in 
the present day? Why, the poorest person in the 
chapel might have understood him?” The gen- 
tleman to whom the remark was made, replied; 
“In this, madam, he displays his greatness: that 
whilst the poorest can understand him, the most 
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learned are edified and cannot be offended.” And 
Dr. Clarke while delivering an address to the young 
preachers assembled at the Conference at Salford, 
referred to a circumstance which occurred at the 
Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Meeting. 
Himself, Eobert Newton, Kichard Watson, and if 
we mistake not, William Dawson were preaching 
the Anniversary Sermons. When the Doctor was 
retiring from the Chapel he was close behind four 
gentlemen in earnest conversation on the merits 
of the Anniversary preachers. “What think you 
to Mr. Newton?” exclaimed one of them. “Oh 
he s a fine orator, a noble fellow, with a good 
voice, but Richard Watson’s the man for depth 
of thought and beauty of expression. He’s the in- 
tellectual preacher; give me Watson.” “Well I 
prefer Newton” says the other, “and I like Dawson” 
says the third. “And what think you to Dr. Clarke?” 
says the fourth, ‘Ah!” say they “the Doctor, Avhy 
any old wife can understand him.” “Now” says 
the Doctor, I felt this to be the highest compli- 
ment they could have paid me ; and I want you all 
to preach so as the “old wives can understand 
you.” 

Such was the character of Mr. Newton’s Ser- 
mons. They were'plain expositions of truth, — 
simple enough to be understood by the village 
congregation, and sufficiently profound to interest 
the learned. The great characteristic of his 
preaching was its evangelical tendency. Christ was 
exhibited in the fore-ground of his subjects. — His 
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sermons were replete with the grand docti'ine of 
the atonement. He preached 

“Him first, him last, him midst and without end.” 

And what he preached to others, he felt and 
experienced himself. You could not listen to him 
without being convinced that he was in close al- 
liance with his subject — that what he felt and ex- 
pressed, with confidence he proclaimed to others. 
The advantages of a life of godliness he had 
himself experienced, and he strove to convince 
others and especially the young of its importance 
and superiority. Speaking upon the subject he 
says, — “ True religion is that which has a supreme 
regard to God; the religion that comes from God; 
the religion that conducts to glory and to God, the 
religion of which God is at once the Author, the 
object and the end. It comprehends a saving 
knowledge of God, a knowledge of his forgiving 
love, as the God of salvation; and then knowing 
God, and realizing my interest in him I must love 
him. And loving God, we shall always seek in- 
tercourse with him. We know very well that hu- 
man beings who are attached to each other— which 
attachment presupposes a mutual acquaintance — 
naturally and invariably seek for all opportunities 
of enjoying each other’s society. The man is ne- 
ver so happy as in the society of his friend. But 
when we know God, we love him — and when we 
love God, we love him supremely — and when we 
love him supremely, then shall we not seek for 
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every opportunity of maintaining the sacred inter* 
course? Christianity by the lofty, the vast, the glo- 
rious objects which it presents to the human mind, 
elevates and expands the mind, and thus a man 
soon evinces the possession of a capacity and pow- 
er of intellect far beyond what he possessed, or at 
least, what were in exercise, previously to his con- 
version to God. And how can it be otherwise? 
If the mind receives its impressions and its cha- 
racter, intellectually as well as moral, from the ob- 
jects with which it is conversant, and if the objects 
which religion unfolds to the view be so lofty and 
glorious — God, and Christ, and heaven, and eter- 
nity, and salvation — are these not likely, nay, is 
it not in the necessity of things,that these should 
expand, and purify, and exalt all the powers and 
faculties of the mind? Eeligion must be profitable 
— why, it preserves a man from intemperance and 
extravagance — from sloth and idleness. — It is pro- 
fitable in the morning of life, — profitable at the 
noon of life, — profitable to cheer and gladden the 
eventide, — profitable at the close of life. I will 
here adduce two facts, one of very recent occur- 
rence; another that occurred some few years ago; 
both came under my owui personal observation. 

“Behold first an awful instance, a man living 
in this w'orld without piety, without God, without 
Christ, without hope. And yet this man at one 
period of his life had made great professions of re- 
ligion, and as far as man can judge of man, had 
W'alked worthy of that profession. But that man 
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like many other men, besides, became by and by 
ensnared by the vice of drunkenness. Of course 
he soon gave up all professed I’egard to religion, 
and then as a sort of antidote to the accusations 
of his conscience, he tried to persuade himself 
that religion was all a nonentity and a dream. 
Thus the man lived — not very long, however, for 
bv and by disease came upon him, and I fear that 
disease was superinduced by his ungodliness. 
What then? If ever I saw a human being who to 
all human appearance was abandoned of God, and 
of whom God had said “he is joined to his iolds, 
let him alone,” — let him alone conscience — let 
him alone ministers — let him alone God’s spirit — 
don’t strive with him again” I think he was that 
man. I could tell you where he lived, I could 
conduct you to the spot. I forbear to mention 
names — relations survive him. His agonizing 
wife besought me to converse with and pray for 
him, I did so. Never can I forget his looks — I 
saw the horrors, the malignity, the despair, that 
was painted in this man’s countenance. When I 
spoke to him, what reply did he give? “I want 
none of jour advice — I want none of your prayers — 
I am lost! ” In vain did I try to talk to this man 
of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ; in vain did 
I tell this man that Jesus came to save the chief 
of sinners ; in vain did I speak to him of the su- 
per abounding mercy of God. “ I want none of 
YOur advice — I want none of your prayers — I am 
lost — I am a fallen spirit !” I besought the God 
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of mei’cy, for the Saviour s sake, to be gracious to 
the man ; not a single assent to any prayer I offer* 
ed up. And in this wretched condition did I leave 
him. His wife still anxious, still agonized, sent 
for a pious neighbour, who was treated by the man 
in the very same way. At length, alas ! as if his 
poor emaciated skeleton body, by some sort of pre- 
ternatural influence had been worked up to an un- 
natural strength, he sprang from the bed on which 
he was laid, crying out, “0 God, I cannot die;” 
and rushing towards the door, fell down and ex- 
pired ! “0 my soul, come not thou into their se- 

cret, — and with ungodly and apostate men, mine 
honour, be not thou united !” 

‘'Behold another case — the revei’se of this, 
blessed be God. A case which occurred very 
near my own residence at Liverpool — the death of 
a pious man. He was a man in humble life, who 
had long been distressingly afflicted with an asth- 
ma; and with whom I had many a pleasing op- 
portunity of conversing. One day a message 
came to me — and I have often been thankful that 
I had an opportunity of witnessing the closing 
scene of that man of God — the messenger inform- 
ed me that if I wished to see John alive I should 
go immediately. I hastened to the spot. Oh, 
what a contrast to the former scene ; — the man as 
to outward circumstances indeed, a poor man, but, 
oh, rich in faith. When I entered the room, he 
recognised me, and, with a smile upon his coun- 
tenance, he said, '‘Oh, the Lord is good.” And 
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I when I talked to him about his situation, and the 

I love of God in Jesus Christ, his eyes were suffu- 

I sed with tears, and, looking at me through those 

i tears, he said, “Sir, the fear of death, the fear of 

death, is taken away — my blessed Kedeemer liv- 
eth.” Yes, he that died and rose again was remem- 
bering this man, and blessing this man, even at 
the trying hour of nature’s dissolution. In a short 
I while his breathing was interrupted, and you could 

j scarcely suppose him to breathe again; after some 

time, however, he did breathe again, and he look- 
up, and with the mellow placidity of the dying !/ 

Christian enthroned upon his countenance, while I 

the eyes that appeared all but shut for ever were 
lit with heaven’s sweetest radiance, he exclaimed, 

“O, to depart and to be with Christ, ! — none but 
Christ, — none but Christ. ” “ Let me die the ] 

death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
\ his.” Give me the religion that makes me happy 

while I live — give me the religion that makes me i 

[ triumphant when I die — that is every thing — I 

need, I wish no more.” 
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I iisfetfe., ■ 

I Waxrenite agitation. — Dr. Warren’s expulsion. — Mr. Newton 
succeeds to his pulpit. — ^Appeal. — Courts of Chancery. — Attack 
upon Mr. Newton. — Decision of Vice-Chancellor. — The Kev. 
James”Dixon and Mr. Newton. — Removes to Leeds. — Gold Me- 
dal. — Stopping the supplies. — “ Mr. Newton and the Collection.” 

! — ^Anecdote. — ^Visit to Cornwall. — St. Ives. — Missionary Meeting. 

— Old fisherman. — Sir Peter Laurie. — Rev. Richard Warner. — 
Bishop of London. — Dr. Hurd. — Bishop Jebb. — Dr.. Priestley. — 
Arthm’ Aikin. — Lord Stanley. — Dr. Johnson. — Robert Newton at 
Newcastle, — ^the pitmen. 

j The year 1835 is memorable in the annals of Me- 

I thodism as the eventful epoch of the Warrenite 

I agitation. Mr. Newton, Mr. Bunting, Dr. War- 

j ren and several other ministers of the Connexion 

were selected as a committee, and appointed by 
, the Conference to make arrangements for the bet- 

j 1 ter education of young preachers. This subject, 

!i| for the last few years, had been before the Confer- 

I ence, and it was now agreed to establish a Theolo- 

'll ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' gieal Institution, and that the whole of the young 

preachers should be admitted on the establishment. 
Matters went on well for some time, and Dr. War- 
ren concurred in the proceedings, with the excep- 
tion that he wished it to be denominated “a Col- 
^ lego;” but when the qualifications of suitable 
persons for officers came to be discussed. Dr. 
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Warren dissented from the rest of the Committee, 
and declared hostility to the whole scheme. His 
reasonings and complaints were heard at the Con- 
ference, but without making any impression, and 
his’propositions were overruled by a large majority. 
Dr. Warren, not satisfied, published a pamphlet, 
in which he contrived to make out a case of dis- 
tress, and represent himself as an injured man. 
A number of the respective societies concurred 
with the writer of the pamphlet, and formed them- 
selves into an association whose professed object 
was to produce some organic changes in the con- 
stitution of Methodism. The District Meeting 
requested Mr. Newton to undertake the superin- 
tendency of the first Manchester Circuit in the 
Doctor's place, and this suspension from oflSce in- 
duced Dr. Warren to appeal to the Court of Chan- 
cery, to obtain an injunction against Mr. Newton 
and the Trustees of the Oldham Street Chapel, 
all of whom concurred in the expulsion from their 
pulpit; and against those Trustees of the Wesley 
Chapel in Oldham Road, who also approved of the 
suspension and of Mr. Newton’s ministry in that 
place, two or three of the Trustees of the latter 
chapel making common cause with the Doctor and 
uniting with him in applying to the Court for his 
restoration to the exercise of his ministerial func- 
tions. The case was argued by a learned counsel 
before his Honour the Vice-Chancellor, who deci- 
ded in favour of the Conference. Mr. Newton fell 
in for a large share of opprobrium from the dis- 
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senting party, on account of his being appointed 
to supersede Dr. Warren in his office of Superin- 
tendent of the First Manchester Circuit. The 
Vice-Chancellor in summing up the case remarked : 
— “every preacher of the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety, and indeed every person in the Connexion, 
must be ful^ aware, that among the class of indi- 
viduals who, as an Apostle has declared, shall be 
excluded from the kingdom of Heaven, the reviler 
is expressly mentioned. It appears, that Dr. 
Warren considered himself justified in publishing 
a pamphlet in opposition to the Wesleyan Theolo- 
gical Institution; and he commences by using 
these words : — “I think it my duty to give the bo- 
dy generally an opportunity of examining the vali- 
dity of the grounds on which I opposed this mea- 
sure, to record my protest against it ; and, at the 
same time, to set myself right with those who may 
have received impressions artfully circulated to my 
disadvantage, for the purposes of prejudicing my 
cause and rendering my statements unavailing.” 
He then proceeds to describe what took place 
towards the conclusion of the meeting of Confer- 
ence; and speaking of the Kev. Eobert Newton, 
he says, “ That individual, with an affected air of 
frankness, volunteered the following communica- 
tion to me.” Now, every body must see what is 
implied by the word “ affected;” and I think such 
a phrase, applied to a gentleman of Mr. Newton s 
respectability, is very unseemly, and not what one 
would have expected from Dr. Warren.” 

E 3 
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The learned Vice-Chancellor in the course of his 
remarks was pleased to pass the following eulogism 
on the Wesleyan Methodists. “It is my firm be- 
• lief, that to that body we are indebted for a large 
portion of the religious feeling which exists a- 
mong the general body of the community, not 
only of this country, but throughout a great portion 
of the civilized world besides. When, also, I re- 
collect, that this society owes its oi*igin and first 
formation to an individual so eminently distin- 
guished as the late John Wesley ; and when I re- 
member that, from time to time, there have arisen 
out of this body some of the most able and distin- 
guished individuals that ever graced and ornament- 
ed any society whatever, — I may name one for all, 
the late Dr. Adam Clarke, — I must come to the 
conclusion, that no persons who have any proper 
understanding of what religion is, and regard for 
it, can look upon the general body of Wesleyan 
Methodists without the most affectionate interest 
and concern.” 

The Rev. James Dixon, alluding to the unseem- 
ly calumnies and misrepresentations heaped upon 
Mr. Newton by the Warrenite party, remarks, 
“Man is sometimes a mighty creature. When did 
Wellington and Napoleon appear greatest? — In 
the battle field, in the presence of the enemy, and 
in the midst of the roar of cannon. Then came 
forth genius, calculation, the flash of the enlight- 
ened and bold eye, — the dauntless courage never 
to yield. And when did Mr. Newton appear what 
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he is? No man in our connexion, it is probable, 
has done so much in the way of incessant travel- 
ling, and other exertions to increase the funds by 
which the Wesleyan Missions are supported, and 
therefore in that respect no one deserves so much 
of the Parent Society, — deserves so much from a 
perishing world, or from the Christian Churches 
which we have planted in distant countries, — as 
my most excellent friend; and if grace, if kindness, 
if frankness, if honesty, could have sheltered any 
man from the pelting of a mob, Mr. Newton must 
have been sheltered. How has he borne the 
brunt? How has he met the battle? Has he 
turned from it? He has not; and he is here to- 
day, alive and well.” 

Methodism has had many such shocks and con- 
vulsions, and no doubt they have tended to purify 
and consolidate the system ; and many more she 
may expect, for like every other human institution, 
she bears the marks of great imperfection. The 
storm, the tempest, the thunder, the lightning are 
necessary for the purification of the atmosphere 
and’" the general health of mankind ; even so are 
the storms in our moral hemisphere — they teach 
us to cease from man — to put not our trust in 
princes — in chariots or horses — or human institu- 
tions “but in the name of the Lord our God.” 

We sympathize not with the^quaint, stereotyped 
language of a certain class who exalt the Method- 
ism of old at the expense of the Methodism of the 
present day. Dr. Clarke frequently remarked, “ I 
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am sick to hear some people talk about Original 
Methodism. I declare to you that to my own cer- 
tain knowledge, there is more of genuine piety, 
this day in the Methodist Connexion, taking num- 
bers for numbers, than 1 ever knew since I began 
to preach;*’ and Mr. Newton has frequently borne 
testimony to the truth of the above statement. 

From Manchester, Mr. Newton was called to 
labour in Leeds, in which town he remained for 
six successive years. At the Conference held in 
Birmingham in 1836, a gold medal was presented 
to Mr. Newton and Dr. Bunting, as a mark of 
esteem for their talents and public conduct, and 
of respect for the offices which they sustained. 

About this time, the great “ hue and cry ” in 
Methodism was about stopping the supplies, but 
somehow or other they continued to flow, not ebb, 
in a continuous increasing stream. On the Anni- 
versary of the Missionary Meeting held in Exeter 
Hall, Dr. Bunting introduced Mr. Newton and the 
Collection without the formality of a resolution, 
but at the same time handing him Mr. Crowther’s 
(ofMorley,) Cheque for £1,000, observing “On a 
much worse text than this, or, indeed, on no text 
at all, Mr. Newton can make a most admirable 
Sermon.” And a most admirable speech Mr. New- 
ton did make, at the close of which Mr. Thomas 
Farmer handed to the Chairman a cheque for 
£500, a donation for himself. 

Mr. Newton in the course of his speech remark- 
ed: — “We had a very interesting meeting the 
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other daj^ in the country, and it fell to my lot to 
occupy the pulpit in the evening. After the 
meeting dispersed I stepped into a neighbouring 
house, I was sitting there, quite alone, until a man 
sans ceremonie, came and opened the door, and 
looked at me so steadily, and with an expression 
of so much solicitude, that I became quite alarm- 
ed. At last I said, “Whatever is the matter?” 
“Matter, matter,” said he, “I’m none satisfied 
about this.” “About what,” said I. “Why, about 
this business, said he. “What business?” I en- 
quired. “Why” said he, “ the condition of these 
poor creatures, these poor Heathens. I have been 
a mile on the road : it is very dark and very dirty ; 
I was thinking about all you and the others have 
been telling us, and surely you would not tell us 
what was not true.” “God forbid;” said I, “that 
we should; the whole that we told you was truth; 
and we might have told you much more.” “Well,” 
said he, “ I gave a shilling, and I thought that was 
pretty well for a man in my situation. I left the 
meeting and got a mile on the road ; but thinking 
on these things, I thought that if I went home, 
having given only my shilling, I might have no 
peace; I was therefore like to come back again,” 
> and taking a sovereign out of his pocket and lay- 
it before me, the man’s countenance began to 
brighten up, so that you might have supposed the 
sunbeams were playing upon it; he began to smile 
and said, “Ye’re like to jtak it,” and then shaking 
hands with me, as if he felt he were at peace with 
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iTie, and at peace with his own conscience, away 
he walked, caring nothing about the dark night, 
and the dirty road which he had to travel over 
again. 

About this time Mr. Newton visited Cornwall, 
and was delighted with the spirit of Missionary 
zeal and liberality of the Cornish people. He 
says “I am not very young now in this work, but 
I now speak of a spirit of zeal and Christian lib- 
erality which I think, went beyond anything I 
ever met with. It would be almost invidious to 
make a selection out of the many instances of lib- 
erality I have met with, yet I feel desirous in my 
heart to name a case. In the little town of St. 
Ives, a little fishing town, where there are not more 
than three thousand inhabitants of all grades and 
professions, at the Meeting, in the afternoon, one 
of the deputation was appointed to preach; and on 
Tuesday afternoon, wdiat did I see? Why, as I 
passed along, I saw shops closed, houses shut up, 
and business at a stand. I enquired if there had 
been some awful mortality. “O, no,” said my 
friend, “without any previous arrangement, the 
inhabitants have all resolved to shut up their 

i 

houses till the sermon is over.” I absolutely saw 
one or two large spirit shops closed. At that 
meeting, crowded and overflowing, what do you 
think the Collection was ? One hundred and forty 
five pounds, at that little fishing town. And then 
there were the proceeds of what we should call in 
the Metropolis, “a bazaar.” The fishermens 
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wives, sisters, and daughters had been employing 
their time in constructing articles of curiosity, and 
perhaps of utility, too; and in disposing of them 
they realized fifty seven sovereigns, making a total 
at their Anniversary of £202 in the little town of 
St. Ives. About half past ten o’clock at night, I 
was at the house of a friend, when there came in 
an old fisherman, and said to me, “ 0, Sir, I am 
glad to see you. I heard you preach at Liverpool 
seventeen years ago.” Sitting down, he said, 
“Why I feel I have hardly given enough; but no- 
body knows what I have given, I keep that to my- 
self.” He asked when Ms meeting was to be. Said 
my friend “O, our meeting was on Friday last.” 
“Indeed!” said the old man, “lam sorry for 
that, because I should have liked to have given ten 
shillings to it.” “0” said my friend, “the ac- 
counts are open yet, and you are not too late now 
and he immediately gave his ten shillings. He was 
told that the Meeting w^as to be at St. Ann’s next 
week. “Next week!” the old sailor said, and im- 
mediately burst into tears. I think I see the old 
man now, with a face that had endured many a 
pelting storm, and a head as white as the drifted 
snow. “Ah, my father,” he said, “w^as a St. 
Ann’s man: if you will take ten shillings more for 
St. Ann’s, and do not tell from whom it came, but 
only that it came from the son of a St. Ann’s man, 
I shall be gratified.” He then took out a sove- 
reign from his pocket, and gave it My^friend was 
preparing to give him the change; “No Sir ” said 
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he, “ it shall all go.” My friend thanked him cor 
dially. “Not so,” said the old sailor, “do you 
know that I am naturally very fond of these things; 
.and if I were to follow my own natural inclination, 
I should get as many of them as I could, and keep 
all I got. It is not I, but the grace of God : there- 
fore let all thanks be given to Him.” 

The labours of the first Methodist Preachers 
were eminently successful amongst the miners of 
Cornwall and Newcastle, and the good and glori- 
ous work has been steadily progressing since that 
day. Sir Peter Laurie describes them as Apostles 
to the miners and the manufacturers. “Where- 
ver” he says, “you see the enterprize of our 
countrvmen establishing mines and manufactories 
there you find the unobtrusive, diligent Wesleyans 
following in the track, and supplying those miners 
and new settlers with religious instruction by rais- 
ing tabernacles for the worship of God, and en- 



deavouring to lead souls to heaven.” 



The following testimony of the blessed effects 
of Methodism in Cornwall, is from the Eev. Rich- 
ard Warner, Curate of St. James’ Parish, Bath, and 
Rector of Great Chatfield, Wilts. This learned 
and voluminous writer in his ''Tour through Corn- 
wall, p. 302 after describing the happy change 
produced upon the minds, the morals, and the cir- 
cumstances of the Cornish miners, states, — “You 
will naturally enquire who have been the immedi- 
ate instruments of so much good, in a district so 
unlikelv to exhibit such appearances? And I feel 
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I am but doing justice to a class of people, much, 
though undeservedly caluminated, when I answer, 
the Wesleyan Methodists. With a zeal that 
ought to put to the blush men of higher preten- 
sions, those indefatigable servants of their mas- 
ter, have penetrated into the wilds of the mines, 
and unappalled by danger or difficulty, careless of 
abuse and derision, and flexible in the good work 
they had undertaken, they have perseveringly 
taught, gradually reclaimed, and at length, I may 
almost venture to say, completely reformed a large 
body of men, who without their exertions, would 
probably have still been immersed in the deepest 
spiritual darkness, and grossest moral turpitude. 
The irreligious fools of the world, and the inter- 
ested asserters of exclusive establishment privileges, 
Avould probably consider this tribute of praise to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, as the dotage of enthusi- 
asm, or the cant of disaffection ; but from you I 
may expect a more favourable conclusion. In your 
heart there is a corresponding chord, which will 
vibrate with pleasure at the view of so ample an 
harvest of good, whoever may have been the la- 
bourers employed in sowing seed; and will be 
ready to bear grateful testimony to that examplary 
zeal, which, under the sanction of higher auspices, 
has been the means of producing it. ” 

Bloomfield, Bishop of London in his charge to 
the Clergy, delivered in 1837, remarks “ that the 
Methodists have faithfully, though irregularly, 
preached the Gospel in many neglected districts. 
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Dr. Hurd, an Episcopalian, says, “the great 
spread of Methodism has certainly contributed to 
set people in general upon things of the greatest 
moment to them ; and I will venture to assert, 
from my own observation, that there has been su'ch 
an appearance of seriousness, and such a concern 
for religion, visible in all ranks of the people, since | 

it has so much prevailed, as cannot be remem- 
bered in any such period of time since the Eefor- 
mation. Their very enemies will scarcely deny, 
that they have greatly contributed to establish or- 
der and civility among the common people; that 
they are (I mean the real Methodists; for Presby- 
terians, Quakers and every other sect have been 
personated as well as they, for interested and vile 
purposes) a peaceable, upright, and praiseworthy 
set of people ; that they cannot, upon their prin- 
ciples, distress, but must add strength to the hands 
of Government; and that their rise and amazing 
progress have roused the established Clergy from 
that lethargy into which they had fallen, and en- 
gaged them to be attendant on the charge to which 
they were so solemnly pledged. 

Bishop Jebb, admits that “ with all its alloy, 
there is much pure gold in Methodism. I solemn- 
ly believe that it has been the providential means 
of reviving and diffusing, far beyond its own 
sphere, that inward spiritual religion, which is dif- 
fused through our Liturgy, but which had been, 

* Hurd’s History of all Religions. 
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before John Wesley’s rise, almost banished from 
our pulpits, by the cold rationalizing, spiritless 
system of morals which came in fashion about the 
Kestoration, and reached its acme about the mid- 
dle of the last century.”* 

Dr. Priestley, the well known antagonist of 
evangelical religion in addressing the Methodists 
says : — “ By you chiefly is the gospel preached to 
the poor in this country, and to you is the civiliza- 
tion, the industry, and sobriety of great numbers 
of the labouring part of the community owing.” 
Another Socinian author, and member of the Ge- 
ological Society of London, Arthur Aikin, says, “I 
am acquainted with no place, the manners of whose 
inhabitants are so unexceptionable as Ambchurch, 
and the favourable opinion which I was led to en- 
tertain of them last year, is confirmed by what I 
have observed at present. Not a single instance 
have I known of drunkenness ; not one quarrel 
have I witnessed during two very crowded market 
days, and one of them a day of unusual indulgence, 
that I passed at this place ; and I believe no gaol, 
or bridewell, or house of confinement exists in 
this town or neighbourhood. Most of the miners 
are Methodists, and to the prevalence of this reli- 
gious sect, is chiefly to be attributed the good or- 
der that is so conspicuous.”! 

Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, at a 

* See Jebb’s Life. 

+ Aikin’s Tour through North Wales, p. 147. 
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public Educational Meeting, held at Preston in 
Lancashire said, “Others might speak as they 
thought but from his lips the name of John Wesley 
should never be heard to issue in other than terms 
of the highest respect and reverence. He was sa- 
tisfied, that although they might have cause to re- 
gret the schism of his (Wesley’s) followers — of a 
most numerous body, from a communion with the 
Church of England, yet by his zeal, energy, and 
pious exertions, Wesley, at a time when Chureh- 
men were more supine or less active than they 
should have been, raised up amongst them a spirit 
of rivalry ; and although at later times dissent had 
greatly added to the numbers of those who posses- 
sed a large amount of religious knowledge, yet, by 
kindling the energy of the Church, it had added 
materially to its efficiency.” 

The British Critic, an Establishment organ, 
contrasts John Wesley with Napoleon Buonaparte. 
“The name of Napoleon is indeed imperishable, 
but it is written on the annals of Europe, not on 
her institutions. His gigantic footsteps were on 
the ocean-sand ; and the waters have closed upon 
them, and have swept away their traces, — even as 
it were the toyish architecture of childhood. The 
name of John Wesley lives in the system which 
he founded. It is written there, in characters which 
are daily expanding, and becoming deeper, as that 
system spreads. He was a mighty religious legis- 
lator. The foundations of his polity ai’e broad 
and deep ; and the spirit of internal discord must 
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become potent indeed, before it can rend his su- 
perstructure to pieces!” 

We will just give the testimony of the great 
- Apollo of Literature, — Dr. Samuel Johnson, res- 
• pecting Methodism. He says, “ Whatever may be 
thought, of some Methodist teachers, I could 
scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man, who 
travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and 
preached twelve times a week : for no adequate 
reason, merely temporal, could be given for such 
indefatigable 'labours. Methodism,’’ he adds, 
“ is to be preferred for real usefulness.” * 

An article in the Methodist Magazine for 
1838, styled Cornish Methodism, says, “ The 
duties of the deputation have been onerous, eleven 
services having been volunteered beyond what 
w'ere appointed; seven of which were tendered by 
Mr. Newton ; and that much of our success under 
God, is attributable to the estimation in which 
that extraordinary man is held in Cornwall — as in 
every other place — is unnecessary to be intimated. 
The missionary work, however, has evidently a 
tenacious hold upon that part of our Connexion ; 
and we every where understood, that it was the 
maxim of Cornish Methodism “ never to recede.” 
The spii'it of piety which had exerted such a 
blessed influence amongst the miners and fisher- 
men of Cornwall, had long been felt, and enjoyed 
by the pitmen of Newcastle. Here John Wesley 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Vol. 1. p. 435; Vol. II, p. 193 ; and 
Vol. III. p. 25. 









always found a crowded audience, and his preach- 



ing was attended with amazing influence. In the 
year 1839, a New Chapel was erected in Blenheim 
Street, Newcastle, which was opened in October of 
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that year. The Eev. Robert Newton, and the Rev. 
Theophilius Lessey preached the opening Sermons 
and the Collections, including Mr. Bunting’s visit 



« in August were £90^. In this year, the Eighth 

Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, met in’ Newcastle, and Mr. Car- 

* gill, a Member of that Association states, “ that 
when the wages of the pitmen round Newcastle 
were less than they are now, crime was far more 
abundant; and that much improvement in the 

* moral condition of the colliers had been effected 

, by the labours of the Wesleyan Methodists. ”* 



♦ Atheneum for 1838, p. 602. 
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Beligion described. — Its effects. — The moving cause to ac- 
tion — to true greatness, — to missionary entei’prise. — Eobert New- 
ton’s holy ardour, — true benevolence, — not a revivalist. — Caughey. 
— Stoner. — Mrs. Wilson and her husband converted under Mr* 
N’s. preaching — The “iron age.” — Steam conducive to the spread 
of the gospel. — ^Anecdote, — Centenary of Methodism. — Lessey 
and Newton. — The widowed mother and her son. 

The best definition of true religion ever given to 
man, is that of the Apostle John, and it is com- 
prised in that little, but infinitely wide meaning 
word, “Love.” Men of cold heart and unregen- 
erate nature, are often amazed at the arduous, 
self-denying, and persevering exertions of Christ- 
ian men, to enlighten, bless, and save the world. 
Doctor Johnson was puzzled to solve this difficul- 
ty, and no amount of worldly wisdom, or human 
learning, can fathom the depths of Divine Love — 
the love of God in procuring man's redemption, — 
love received into the spirit through the medium 
of faith, and then flowing back to its source in a 
ceaseless stream of holy affection, dutiful com- 
pliance, and zeal for God’s glory. Worldly mind- 
ed men look upon the laborious exertions of 
Christians as efforts put forth from pecuniary mo- 
tives. Frequently have we heard the remark made 
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always found a crowded audience, and his preach- 
ing was attended with amazing influence. In the 
year 1839, a New Chapel was erected in Blenheim 
Street, Newcastle, which was opened in October of 
that year. The Eev. Robert Newton, and the Rev. 
Theophilius Lessey preached the opening Sermons 
and the Collections, including Mr. Bunting’s visit 
in August were £902. In this year, the Eighth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, met in’Newcastle, and Mr. Car- 
gill, a Member of that Association states, ‘‘ that 
when the wages of the pitmen round Newcastle 
were less than they are now, crime was far more 
abundant; and that much improvement in the 
moral condition of the colliers had been effected 
by the labours of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
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Eeligion described. — Its effects. — The moving cause to ac-^ 
tion — to true greatness, — to missionaiy enterprise. — Robert New- 
ton’s holy ardour, — ^true benevolence, — not a revivalist. — Caughey. 
— Stoner. — Mrs. Wilson and her husband converted under Mr. 
N’s. preaching — The “ iron age.” — Steam conducive to the spread 
of the gospel. — ^Anecdote, — Centenary of Methodism. — Lessey 
and Newton. — The widowed mother and her son. 

The best definition of true religion ever given to 
man, is that of the Apostle John, and it is com- 
prised in that little, but infinitely wide meaning 
word, “Love.” Men of cold heart and unregen- 
erate nature, are often amazed at the arduous, 
self-denying, and jiersevering exertions of Christ- 
ian men, to enlighten, bless, and save the world. 
Doctor Johnson was puzzled to solve this difficul- 
ty, and no amount of worldly wisdom, or human 
y learning, can fathom the depths of Divine Love — 
the love of God in procuring man's redemption, — 
love received into the spirit through the medium 
of faith, and then flowing back to its source in a 
ceaseless stream of holy affection, dutiful com- 
pliance, and zeal for God’s glory. Worldly mind- 
ed men look upon the laborious exertions of 
Christians as efforts put forth from pecuniary mo- 
tives. Frequently have we heard the remark made 
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by such characters respecting Mr. Newton, that 
nothing but a large salary could induce a man of 
his position, to sacrifice all the comforts of domes- 
tic life, and expose himself to a continuous course 
of toil, hardship, and fatigue. They knew not the 
secret spring — the Love-Life action in the soul, 
which prompts the Christian man to deeds of no- 
ble enterprise. 

The genius of true religion is Love — love to 
God and love to man. When the Son of God 
became incarnate the angels sang the grand object 
of his mission, which was, “gloiy to God and 
peace and good will to man; — when the Saviour 
finished his great redeeming work, the monument 
erected to his memory was inscribed on every 
side, “ Salvation to man and glory to God;’’ and 
every faithful minister of Jesus Christ is a parta- 
ker of the dying legacy of his Lord, — ‘‘ Go ye in- 
to all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

Love is the propelling motive to this noble en- 
terprise. It lights up the interior of the soul with 
heavenly fire and causes the “earthly house” to 
go forth with radiant energy in the mission of 
mercy. God hath not given to his^people the spi- 
rit of fear; but of power, of love, and of a sound 
mind.” “And thus” says an eminent writer “you 
ascend to the thought that love to God is the foun- 
dation of all real enthusiasm ; it is the source of 
all strength; the love of the distant intensifies our 
love for the seen, the palpable and the near; the 
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greatest characters have had their faith, their pow- 
er sustained by this highest of all emotions ; it 
nerves the spirit with a holy daring; it makes the 
soul strong to be, to bear, to do, to suffer; it 
makes duty instinctive. Love is the great revealer, 
it shows to us wonderful knowledge; but this love 
lets fall a most resplendent beam upon our whole 
path ; the world s greatest sons have derived their 
energy here, received their first lesson here. The 
love of God gave fervour and ardency to the tongue 
of the Apostle, kindled his life with high and holy 
zeal. The love of God sent the Missionarv to 

t/ 

pace over burning deserts and icy wastes, to en- 
counter the horrors of famine and desolation, the 
beast and the savage. The love of God has rais- 
ed the soul of the martyr to dare the torture and 
the shame, the scourge and the fire, and to tri- 
umph over the death agonies, the cruel rackings 
and sufferings. And the love of God incites many 
a weak and fragile frame in this day to dare per- 
ils, to rise to self denial, and all the protracted en- 
durance that only piety can possibly know: — piety 
whose final reason is ‘‘the Love of Christ con- 
strains us,'’ — “We love Him because He first 
loved us.” 

If love and love only can inspire men with high 
and holy zeal, and noble action, Robert Newton 
must have possessed a large share of this heavenly 
feeling. Influenced by this principle and anima- 
ted with its holy ardour, he surveyed this world 
like a spirit of the blessed, and laboured incessantly 
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to promote the glory of his divine master, and 
spread the light and influence of religious truth 
in the earth. Many times have we seen him ap- 
parently throw his whole soul into the sentiments 
of the poet, while giving out from the pulpit those 
truly devotional lines : — 

Enlarge, inflame and fill m3' heart 

With boundless charit}^ divine ; 

and it was no small share of Christian benevolence 
which influenced his manly heart. It bedews the 
whole tenor of his life, — and has been manifested 
•in a thousand little tokens of kindness and love, 
which by word or act or sympathy he has sprinkled 
up and down the walks and ways of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

And “his labours were not in vain in the Lord.’' 
We have heard the remark, that Eobert Newton’s 
sermons though powerful in their delivery and 
clear and intelligent in describing God’s method 
of saving sinners, were not accompanied with a 
large share of Divine unction, and that the seals 
to his ministry were of rare occurrence. It is un- 
doubtedly true that he went not through the land 
as a flaming torch — he was not a revival preacher 
like Mr. Caughey or Stoner; he was better calcu- 
lated to build up the waste places of Jerusalem 
than to demolish the strongholds of Satan. His 
preaching partook of a higher order, and was char- 
acterised by a more noble and dignified bearing 
than these fiery meteors of Methodism. But his 
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appeals to the unconverted were not unfrequently 
attended by secret conviction, and if the effects 
were not always immediate, they were often “as 
bread cast upon the waters;” — as so many living 
things which continued the companions of thought 
with his hearers, either to trouble their conscien- 
. ces upon the importance of personal salvation, or 
to guide and cheer the way-worn pilgrim in his 
onward progress to the heavenly world. 

A case is just now to hand, and as it illustrates 
the Providence of God, and the truth of that phil- 
osophic adage, ‘that great events often proceed 
from little or insignificant causes,’ we beg to intro- 
duce it. When Mr. Newton was stationed in the 
Huddersfield Circuit, Mrs. Wilson a gay and 
thoughtless lady, the wife of George Wilson, Esq., 
who was essentially a lover of pleasure, and fre- 
quently designated, “the gayest of the gay,” while 
walking out one Sunday afternoon, was led by a 
shower of rain to take refuge in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, where Mr. Newton was officia- 
ting as minister. She was greatly struck with his 
person and address, bearing, as she thought, some 
resemblance to the person and address of Kemble, 
the celebrated actor, whom she had often seen and 
heard in London; and the subject of his discourse 
so arrested her attention, and so operated upon 
her feelings, that she went home, she scarcely 
knew how. She said to her husband, “ Where do 
you think I have been?” He said, “Nay, I do 
not know; but perhaps to the church.” She re- 
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Joined, “No; but I have been to the Methodist 
Chapel; and tliere I have heard such a man as I 
never heard before in all my life; and if he be 
right, Wilson, we are sadly and dangerously wi’ong!” 
Mr. Wilson looked at her with perfect astonish* 
ment, and with deep concern, exclaiming, “My 
dear ! whatever is the matter with you?” Her re* 
ply was, “I scarcely know; but this is a most won* 
derfulman; and you must and shall hear him for 
yourself. ” He did so ; and his attention was ar* 
rested, and his feelings aroused to an equal de* 
gree with hers. They were both attracted to tliis 
distinguished preacher again and again. They 
felt the force of the truths which he delivered, ir- 
respectively of the eloquent and impressive man- 
ner in which he delivered them; and in short, the 
Gospel came unto them, “not in word only, but 
also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance. ” Mrs. Newton was in the habit of 
meeting a class of females. Mrs. Wilson was soon 
induced to join them.”* Mr. Wilson joined another 
class. Both found “the pearl of great price,” and 
exemplified the Christian character by a truly 
pious life and conversation. 

The “iron age ” of steam and railways had now 
come into full operation, and a mighty change had 
taken place in the mode of transit. This is one 
of the greatest improvements that has been effect- 
ed by the late discoveries in science. The old 
coach system which went forth in all the “pride and 

Memoir of G. Wilson, Esq., Meth. Mag, 1839, p. 874» 
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panoply” of an imperial mandate amid the tram- 
pling of fiery steeds, the thundering of wheels, and 
the shouts of admiring spectators, bearing its load 
of passengers and of intelligence over the country 
at the rate of some nine or ten miles an hour,” 

“ The cantering team, the winding way, 

The road side halt, the post horn’s well known air, 

The inns, the gaping towns, and all the landscape fair,” 

are now, notwithstanding honourable members de- 
clared within the walls of Parliament that “rail- 
ways were dangerous and delusive speculations, 
likely to be a drag on the country, — the fanatic 
movement likely soon to become a suitable con- 
templation of the antiquary, and that every hill and 
valley vrould behold falling arches and ruined via- 
ducts;” yet these railways have introduced a new 
era, and we smile at the stupid old system as we 
fly rapidly over the country, drawn along by an 
iron steed, at the rate of fifty or sixty miles an 
hour. 

That railways are, and have and will be a great 
facility for the spread of the gospel and the gene- 
ral diffusion of light and knowledge is universally 
admitted. Mr. Newton found the great advantage 
of this new era in his multifarious intersections of 
the United Kingdom, as he now could accomplish 
a far greater amount of labour in the same time, 
the transit being so expeditious. And when this 
great gigantic scheme of steam power, shall inter- 
sect the whole habitable globe, uniting nation to 
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nation and continent to continent, the vast races 
of men will be more closely united Jin the bonds 
of mutual intercourse, and they will learn the great 
lesson that they are “ the children of a common 
father, brethren of one great family, and heirs of 
the same destiny; and that their highest happiness 
is to be promoted by the diffusion over the earth 
of peace and good-will among men.” Heartily do 
we concur in the beautiful sentiments of the poet : 

“ Lay down your rails, ye nations, near and far ; 

Yoke your full trains to steam’s triumphal car ? 

Link town to town; and in these iron bonds 
Unite the strange and oft-embattled lands. 

Peace and improvement round each train shall roar, 

And knowledge light the ignorance of yore ; — 

Men joined in amity shall wonder long 

That state had ]power to lead their fathers wrong ; 

Or that false glory lured their hearts astray. 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay.” 

During one of Mr, Newton’s excursions before 
railways came into full operation, he had on a 
public occasion to take up his residence with a 
gentleman of considerable property. “ Having to 
stai’t early next morning, his host repeatedly, and 
impressively laboured, to rid him of all care, by 
inducing him to take no thought for the morrow; 
telling him to sleep soundly — that the servants 
would be up in time, — that breakfast would be 
ready, — and that he should be seen in time to 
start in the morning. Though he w'as more than 
usually impressed with the kindness and manners 
of his host, yet, as was customary, he relied upon 
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his Own habits and resources. He sallied from 
his chamber in the dark, the next morning, a few 
minutes before starting time. On finding no one 
up in the house, besides himself, and unwilling to 
disturb the family, he slipt stealthily down stairs, 
and, with some difficulty, unfastened the front door, 
which he drew softly after him. Alas, on reaching 
the iron gates, he found them securely locked. 
To retreat was useless, for the door of the house 
had been fastened on drawing it behind him. He 
was unwilling too, to disturb the family by knock- 
ing; not only so, but before they could be roused 
and attired he would be too late for the convey- 
ance. To scale the gates was impossible, and the 
iron palisade was high and hazardous. He at 
length succeeded in suspending his carpet-bag 
upon one of the rails, hanging it in such a way as 
to be able to unhook it on the outside ; and with 
still greater difficulty, succeeded in climbing over 
himself. A police officer, unseen by the preacher, 
was peeping past an angle, and watching all his 
movements. The want of lights in the ho use, — 
the quiet observed — the absence of attendants — 
the bag — the scaling^ of the rails— all looked ex-, 
ceedingly suspicious. On unhooking the bag, the 
traveller pushed off. The policeman, equally ac- 
tive and wary, never for a moment lost sight of — 
as he opined, the house-breaker; anxious, at the 
same time, to t,now w^here he was about to deposit 
his booty. Just as the traveller arrived at the 
booking office, and the officer was on the point of 
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tipping him on tlie shoulder, with — -‘You are my 
prisoner,” a gentleman, going to proceed by the 
same conveyance accosted him by name — “O, Mr. 
Newton, is that you ?” when the policeman retired, 
both amused and disappointed. The name of the 
preacher was familiar to his ear, and it was a pass- 
port for integrity and freedom; — a name that has 
been placarded in almost every city, town, and 
village in the kingdom.” 

The year 1839 was the Centenary of Wesleyan 
Methodism, and we cannot pass over this event 
without a brief notice, as the name of Eobert New- 
ton was mixed up with all the movements of that 
important event. During the preceding year, a 
general movement in Methodism took place, and 
all eyes were directed to the Centenary year as a 
great religious festival. A General Pecuniary 
Contribution Fund was to be opened as a Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, for the personal and pub- 
lic benefits derived, by his blessing, from the 
labours of Mr. Wesley and of his coadjutors and 
successors, since the establishment of that system, 
the Funds thus obtained to be applied to various 
purposes for the enlargement and extension of the 
Christian Church, and the diffusion of piety and 
morality in the earth. 

At the Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, held in Exeter Hall, April 29th, 1838, the 
Eev. Theophilus Lessey remarked — “Allow me 
just to mention, merely to revive in your mind 
jvhat the President referred to, — that this is our 
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centenary; and I do long for a more glorious ex* 
pression of liberality. I have been told by a Lon- 
don friend, that you were determined to bring the 
income of this year up to £100,000. That friend 
said, “we will pledge ourselves for London, if you 
will pledge yourselves for the countiw? Now 
what say you, Mr. Newton ?” 

Mr. Newton. — I have given a pledge already. 

“Then I am happy,” says Mr. Lessey, “to be in 
good company, and I will therefore, Sir, pledge 
myself for the country.” The total amount raised 
for the Centenary Fund far exceeded all human 
expectations, and instead of £100,000, considerably 
more than twice that amount was poured into the 
Methodistical coffers by a generous public. 

Mi\ Newton, like a skilful general with a well 
disciplined and well trained army, had gained 
confidence in the Methodist people, and having 
tried the experiment of ‘ pledging ’ on a previous 
occasion, he could without hesitancy become secu- 
rity for his country friends, whom he knew would 
not disappoint him. In urging the necessity of 
increased liberality in the cause of Missions Mr. 
Newton remarked, “Alas! what is it we give in 
this way, compared with some ? I heard a case 
some time ago, which affected me exceedingly. A 
widowed mother’s only son, (though she had two 
or three daughters) felt it in his heart to offer him- 
self to us as a candidate for a foreign mission. 
He was accepted. The time came when he must 
leave his mother s roof, and take leave of those 
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most dear to him; but O, the parting moment, 
when that came ! The mother, the son, and the 
sisters, joined in prayer to God, and then the son 
took leave of his sisters. They retired overwhelm- 
ed with grief; and then the mother and the son 
threw their arms around each other s necks, and 
remained for -some time in silence, except giving 
vent to the sobs connected with the tears they 
shed. At last the mother, as though raised above 
herself, and out of weakness made strong, said, 
with a firm voice, — “My son, call your sisters back 
again.” He went and called them into the room, 
“Now,” said the mother, “let us again kneel 
down they did so ; and she gave utterance, in a 
firm tone, to a prayer in expressions like these : — 
“O God ! I received this my son from thee. The 
first time I heard his voice, I gave him to thee. 
Thou knowest how [often, in my closet since, I 
have given him to thee ; and now that thou has 
deigned to accept him, I give him to thee and to 
thy work. Accept him, preserve him from evil, 
make him very useful, and if we never meet again 
on earth, may we meet in heaven !” Again on 
earth they never can meet : he is in the high 
places of the foreign field, and God is blessing his 
labours ; but his widowed mother has passed away 
from this world of sorrows and of grief, and her 
sainted spirit is now before the throne of God.” 
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It had been resolved at the preceding Conference 
that a Eepresentative should be sent from the 
British Conference to the next General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, and that, if the Secretary, Mr. 
Newton, could reconcile it with his domestic feel- 
ings and interests to be their Eepresentative, the 
Conference woald appoint him. Mr. Newton con- 
sented to undertake the Mission, and early in the 
Spring of 1840, he left our shores for the western 
world. His appearance in the United States was 
hailed with such demonstrations of enthusiasm as 
monarchs and conquerors only are entitled to ex- 
pect. According to the “ New York Spectator,” 
when he was introduced to the meeting of the 
Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church, held 
in the Green- street Church, everv individual in 
that large assembly rose to his feet, — “ a high and 
unusual token of regard,” it is said, which evident- 
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ly affected the reverend gentleman, who took occa- 
sion to say, that in all his public labours he never 
felt himself more greatly honoured, nor more deep- 
ly sensible of his own unworthiness than at that 
moment.” Never was such a sensation produced 
in the mind of the religious public of America, 
and the public press teemed with plaudits in ho- 
nour of the British orator. The New York Intel- 
ligencer gave the following announcement : — A 
very celebrated and eloquent preacher, belonging 
to the British Wesleyan Methodists, and now re- 
presenting that numerous and respectable body of 
Christians, as their delegate from the British Con- 
ference, yesterday preached an impressive and 
eloquent sermon in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The capacious hall and 
galleries w^ere unusually crowded, and many hun- 
dred attentive auditors stood during the whole 
service in the aisles and lobbies of the house. The 
congregation was certainly one of the largest ever 
witnessed within its walls, and comprehended 
most of the members of both Houses of the Na- 
tional Legislature, and a vast number of very dis- 
tinguished citizens. The discourse was one of the 
most powerful and eloquent pulpit addresses that 
we ever remember to have heard. At the close of 
his sermon, the reverend gentleman made some 
very happy allusions to the eloquent addresses 
which he had the pleasure of hearing on the pre- 
vious night, in the House of Representatives, at 
the American Education Convention, and main- 
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tained, that education, science, and learning were 
the honoured and powerful advocates of Christia- 
nity.” 

The three months of Mr. Newton’s sojourn in 
America was spent in visiting the Churches, 
preaching Sermons, addressing public meetings 
and travelling by rail, steam boat, or other convey- 
ance. On his return, at the Alne Missionary 
Meeting, where he gave an epitome of his visit, we 
recollect him stating that frequently on the follow- 
ing day he had to preach one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the jtlace he had preached 
at on the preceding night, and his astonishment 
was excited very much to find that several of his 
hearers he had recognised, who had followed him 
all that distance. 




Previous to his departure from America he laid 
the foundation stone of the New Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Bedford-street, New York. A 
building which cost £14,000 and erected by volun- 
taiy contributions of the members of the Episco- 
pal Methodists of that city, and which formed the 
fourteenth Church belonging to the Episcopal 
Methodists in New York. 

The ceremony w^as performed in a very im- 
l^ressive manner. It commenced and ended with 
prayer. On laying the stone, Mr. Newton deliver- 
ed a very beautiful and affecting address. He 
spoke of the steady advancement of the cause of 
Christ, in this country as well as in the old Avorld; 
he exhorted the members of the New Church, that 
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was to be built, to love one another and above all 
to love Christ, to obey his precepts, and follow his 
example; and he looked forward to the time when 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the great deep. Under the 
stone was placed a Bible, prayer-book, the papers 
of the Church and their discipline. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Newton preached at 
the New Methodist church, in Williamsburgh. It 
was announced that he would preach in the open 
fields, and that tents would be erected, and awn- 
ings to shelter the audience. These were put up 
on Saturday, but the rain storm coming on, they 
were all taken down. Although it rained yester- 
day from four o’clock, a. m. till noon almost Avith- 
out intermission, there were upwards of 5000 
people assembled in and around the new building, 

called the ‘'First Centenarv Methodist Church, ” 

«/ 

at the farther end of the village of Williamsburgh. 
Over 100 vehicles of all descriptions, were, there, 
and the scene was one of the most curious that 
could possibly be imagined. The church Avas 
crowded to suffocation, and as all the work was 
new and green, great fears were entertained that 
the galleries Avould give way, and that even the 
church would fall. The confusion was very great, 
and some had to be brought out in a fainting state. 
Singularlv * enough, the front foundation of the 
church is a rock, and the back part is new made 
ground, filled into an old pond. The result was 
that the back Avail of the church sprung nearly 
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three inches from a perpendicular line, and alarm- 
ed many for its safety and their own. Notwith- 
standing this, however, no one would leave their 
seats till the close of the services. 

Outside the church the S3ene was of a singular 
character. A row of unfinished buildings adjoins 
the meeting-house, and the bricks, sand, mortar, 
and timber for these, half block up the road. The 
road itself was knee deep in mud; carriages, 
hacks, wagons, carts, gigs,, and all sorts of con- 
veyances on wheels were jammed in between each 
other. Hundreds of delicate and beautiful fe- 
males were paddling through the mud, mortar, 
and sand and lime, with their garments drenched 
in rain. Groups of men stood about the building 
beneath umbrellas, discoursing the strength of the 
edifice, the prospect of its falling, and the policy of 
alarming the audience gradually, or getting Mr. 
Newton to announce it from the pulpit. Other 
groups were complaining heavily of the disappoint- 
ment, and insisting that Mr. Newton ought to 
come out of the church, and get into one of the un- 
finished buildings, and preach to the whole of the 
people out of doors, in the rain. Some pickpock- 
ets were there, and one old silver-haired gentleman 
lost his pocket-book, containing money and valu- 
able papers. 

Mr. Newton preached from that beautiful por- 
tion of the New Testament where Christ joined 
the disciples going to Emmaus, and talked with 
them by the way ; proving the truth of Christianity 
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by his resurrection, and commanding them to 
preach the Gospel to all the world, beginning at 
Jerusalem. Mr. Newton truly observed that the 
truth of the Christian religion was for ever px’oved 
beyond the possibility of dispute, by the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. By his death, and the 
shedding of blood, he fully atoned for the sins of 
all who believe in him ; by his resurrection on the 
third day, he proved the truth of the prophecies, 
of the scriptures, and of the Christian religion; 
and by his ascension to the right hand of God 
where he shall live for ever and ever, he is accept- 
ed by the Almighty as the surety for those who 
believe in him unto the salvation of their souls; 
and he intercedes with the Father as the media- 
tor and atonement for the manifold sins of the 
human race. 

Mr. Newton very beautifully observed that no 
greater proof could have been given of the truth 
of the religion taught by Christ, than the fact that 
he ordered his disciples to begin speaking of and 
preaching on the great events of his life, death and 
resurrection, at Jerusalem. At the very place 
where they all occurred, and where they would cer- 
tainly have been contradicted at once had they not 
then been true. If ( said Mr. N. ) they had been 
told to go to a place 100 or 200 miles distant from 
the scene of action, and tell of the striking and 
glorious events of the life of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of Men, whei’e the inhab- 
itants knew nothing of the circumstances, a doubt 
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might have arisen in the minds of many ; but be- 
ginning at Jerusalem, while the circumstances 
were fresh in the memory of all, and beginning 
there, too, by the positive order of Christ himself, 
was proof sufficient to all but the Infidel. 

Mr. Newton also showed the folly and wicked- 
ness of the lie circulated by the Jews when they 
said that Jesus had not risen from the dead; but 
that the apostles had stolen the body whilst the 
soldiers slept. He concluded by an eloquent ap- 
peal to all to persevere like the disciples in the 
path of truth. And though opposition the most 
. bitter, and malice, and envy, and hatred, and false- 
hood combine to crush it, and for a time to cloud, 
yet that it will eventually triumph over all, and 
shine lirighter than ever ; coming out of the fur- 
nace of persecution, like gold, that is seven times 
pm-ified. 

Mr. Newton was listened to with great atten- 
tion, by two thousand, of whom two hundred 
stood outside the church, all the time, in the pelt- 
ing rain. It is supposed that at least two thou- 
sand went from New York to hear him. Last 
night he preached to another crowded audience 
in Vestry-street, and hundreds went there] but 
i^ould not find room. On Monday morning at 
five o'clock, he preached in the Alien-street 
church. This closes his labours in America. 




No man who has ever been among us from Eng- 
land, since the days of Summerfield, has had so 
many and such ardent admirers. Not a soul that 
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has heard him but loves and lauds him ; not a 
murmur of disapprobation have his labours elicited 
! from any one; every time he has preached or spo- 

I ken he has been attended Vvdth crowds of attentive 

I j and respectful listeners ; and when we say that we 

part from him with deep regret, we know that we 
speak the sincere sentiments of all who knew him. 

Since he has been here, he has travelled nearly 
or quite 2000 miles, and preached and spoken at 
^ ; public meetings nearly 100 times. All his ser- 

mons and speeches have been excellent, and high- 
ly spoken of, and at the great religious anniversa- 
ries in this city, his was decidedly one of the tw^o 
best speeches made during the week. He has 
laboured in love, and wiih zeal, knowledge, and 

I piety ; his efforts will be like bread cast upon the 
waters, and verily he will have his reward. 

Mr. Newton preached his Isst sermon in the 
United States on Monday morning, before break- 
fast, in the Alien-street Methodist Uhapel, and 
sailed on the same day for England in that splen- 
did packet ship, the George Washington. 

The services were announced to commerxce at 
five o'clock in the morning, and the church was 
opened at four o’clock. Even at that early hour, 
j there w<^rq crowds of pious and aged men and de- 

H licate females" Si’onnd the door. The morning was 

I I J . * 

1| beautifully bright and clear; the rain of the pre- 

i vioiis day had cleansed the streets and sidewalks, 

refreshed the trees, and imparted an appearance of 
* Closing Labours in America. 
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newness and sweetness to every thing. The sun 
rose about half past four, in its clear, unclouded 
majesty, and with an unusual brilliancy of splen- 
dour, shedding down rays, smiling and golden, 
as it were, upon the well clad cheerful groups that 
were to be seen winding their way towards the 
church, through Grand, Broome, Forsyth, Eldridge, 
Hester, Walker, Allen, Norfolk, and the various o- 
ther streets around. And dn fact, from the remo- 
test parts of the city; from the Battery and the far- 
thest end of Broadway, and the Bowry, patient and 
pious people of all denominations, were plodding 
along to hear Mr. Newton s farewell sermon. 

By five o’clock the church was filled, crowded in 
every seat, and even at that early hour, there was 
scarcely any standing room. So anxious were the 
people to hear him, that as they approached within 
sight of the church, old and young, male and female, 
actually began to run, as if they had heard the last 
bell of a steam boat, previous to leaving the wharf, 
and were afraid they should be left behind, and lose 
an important journey. 

By a quarter past five o’clock, the church was 
crammed almost to suffocation in every part; there 
was not standing room for a single soul, and hund- 
reds on hundreds went away disappointed, whilst 
hundreds remained outside, content even occasion- 
ally to hear the sound of the preacher’s voice, and 
to join in the hymns, anthems, prayers, and songs 
of praise. 
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Mr. Newton on entering the chapel, immediately 
gave out the beautiful hymn, commencing with : 

Happy the souls to Jesus joined.” <fec. 

He then engaged in prayer, and we may just re- 
mark here, that his prayers were a complete litany, 
and came nearer our notion of what public prayer 
should be than any uninspired composition, except 
our venerable Protestant liturgy. Unlike nearly 
all pre-composed prayers, they had no pretty turns 
of thought, no mere literary graces, no recondite 
allusions, no formal order of subjects, no theologi- 
cal pedantry; they were simple in language, natu- 
ral in order, humble in tone, fervent in spirit; full 
of confession, supplication, intercession, and thanks- i 

giving — the utterances of the heart. 

Mr. Newton took for his text the following: — 

Be careful for nothing; but in everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known un- 
to God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ-” — Philip, 
chap. iv. ver. 6, 7. 

He then began. — Eeligion is indeed the soul of 
happiness to man ; for where can such happiness 
be found as exists in religion? Eeligion is right- 
eousness; religion is peace, religion is joy in the 
Holy Ghost. And where righteousness exists, and 
where peace exists, and where joy exists, real solid 
happines must be there along with them. The 
fruit of righteousness is peace ! And what tree, 
tell ihe, is thei’e that can bear such blessed fruit? 
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The effect of righteousness, — reasoning by the di- 
vine philosophy, from cause to effect, — the effect of 
righteousness is quiet, holy, sacred, blessed peace. 

And oh, how many there are, now living, who 
can testify the truth of these things? How many 
know, to the everlasting consolation of their blood 
bought souls, that the fruit of righteousness is hap- 
piness and peace — solid, substantial, never ending 
bliss. And how many there are who have tested 
the truth of that maxim in Christianity, that the 
ways of religion are ways of pleasantness, and that 
all her paths are paths of peace. 

Still, it is not to be dissembled that tliere are 
many now who make a profession of religion who 
are not happy, and who do not possess that peace 
which passeth all understanding. And why is it 
that this is the case? Is the promise false? oh. no! 
Has the Almighty altered his pui’pose? oh, no! Is 
the salvation of Jesus less effectual than it was 
when this promise was written ? Not at all ; not 
in the least. How is it then, that these men are 
not happy ? Is religion changed ? Oh, no ! It 
made people happy in the olden time, and it can 
do so now'. — What it was, it still is. What it has 
done, it can do again. It is, like its author, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Suffer then, my friends, a word of admonition — 
the apostolic admonition. Be careful for nothing-; 
but in eveiy thing, by prayer and supplication and 
thanksgiving, make your requests known unto 
God. Very well. Do this ; and w’hat shall be 
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the result ! Why, the peace of God, which pas- 
seth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds. 

Mark then, three things in the text ; 

1st — The evil to be avoided. 

2nd — The course to be pursued. 

3rd — The happiness to he enjoyed. 

And, first — Be careful for nothing. The Apos- 
tle, by this, did not mean to say that the Christian 
was not to care for anything: that he was not to 
care for his own household, or family, or friends. 
By no means. He is to care, and to care truly and 
affectionately for all those. He that does not pro- 
vide for his own household is worse than an infi- 
del. But the word “careful” in the text, means 
that the Christian should be anxious for nothing. 
The Christian is to care for the church. He is to 
care for the country to which he belongs : patriot- 
ism is a virtue. And he is to care for the good, 
and the welfare, and the prosperity of that country. 
He is also to care for the great community of hu- 
man beings all over the world. Thus you can see 
what is meant by this when you refer to the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist. David said that no one 
cared for him. That was very wrong. They 
ought to have cared for him. And this truly 
Christian spirit and example was evinced by the 
apostle Paul, in one of his epistles, where he said, 

he cared “for all the church.” 

By care,” here, then, is meant improper anxiety. 
We should be anxious for nothing. It is not the 
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mere care that is objectionable, but the excess of 
care. Our care is excessive when it becomes in- 
consistent with a spirit of peace, and love, and ho- 
ly calmness. Let me suggest, then, one or two 
things: There was a very good woman whom Je- 
sus was in the habit of visiting when on earth, and 
who always made him and his disciples welcome 
whenever they came to her house. And, on one 
occasion, when he went to her house, she was not 
quite so well prepared to receive him as she wish- 
ed to be, and her mind was a good deal troubled 
about it, and she was anxious and full of care and 
uneasiness. And whilst Jesus was seated, preach- 
ing the blessed gospel to his disciples, the young 
sister of the good but anxious woman, sat at his 
feet, listening to his holy doctrines with the inno- 
cence of a young child, and drinking in every syl- 
lable that fell from his lips with all the simplicity, 
and tenderness, and beauty, and confiding affection 
of a first and early love. But Martha was full of 
care and trouble. But still it was her love that 
did it. And shall I do as some have done, that is, 
unchristianise poor Martha, because her love for 
her master made her anxious and full of care. Oh, 
no. It was her love, and nothing but the fulness 
of her love that did it. Martha came to him full 
of this care, and said, *‘see, my sister is doing no- 
thing : bid her rise and help me to minister unto 
thee and |thy disciples.” And how did Jesus be- 
have on this occasion? How did he rebuke her ? 
Was he harsh? Oh, no. How gentle and kind 
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was his conduct to her. There was a tenderness 
and pungency in the very way he used her name. 

Martha ! Martha ! thou art cumbered about many 
things, but Mary hath chosen the better part.” 
Behold, how tender and affectionate was this re- 
mark. Thou art cumbered. Thou art anxious. 
Thou carest too much for these little matters. 
What an example does Jesus set to us in this 
touching reply to poor Martha. 

And the heart of Martha was just in that state 
that the Apostle alluded to, when he warned the 
Philippians about an excess of care. Her heart 
was just as if a string was pulling this way, and ano- 
ther that way, and one in this direction and ano- 
ther in an opposite direction, and all in fact pulling 
different ways, distracting her mind, and filling her 
full of anxietj and care. And how are we to know 
when we are inside of the bounds which the Apos- 
tle desired the Philippians not to pass. Where are 
we to draw the line of demarcation? Why, we may 
be sure, my Christian friends, that when our heart 
is in this state, as if it was pulled by strings in dif- 
ferent directions, and is divided and torn,by anxi- 
ous solicitude, that then we are over the line ; that 
then it behoves us to stop short at once, alter our 
course, commend ourselves with prayer to God, and 
in the language of the text, be careful for nothing; 
but in every thing, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, make our requests known unto God. 

Our text says, Be careful for nothing; ” and by 
this the apostle meant to tell them to avoid the ex- 
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cess of care. Care is alwavs excessive when it in- 

•/ 

duces any thing like an unchristian temper. I have 
sometimes seen professors of religion as anxious 
about the affairs of this world, and their busi- 
ness, and their worldly pursuits, as if the sal- 
vation of souls depended upon a fortunate busi- 
ness result or speculation. And I have also seen 
some who were so anxious to carry out certain 
plans, that they did not always weigh well the 
course they were pursuing to obtain that result. 
This is wrong. This is acting. like anything but 
Christians. It should be avoided altogether. And 
above all things, we should never pursue even a 
right end by wrong means. 

Some professors, too, there are that are so car- 
ried away by the concerns of this life, and by their 
worldly cares, that they seem entirely to forget 
that there is any such thing as an overruling and 
protecting Providence. Why, how wrong this is. 
What says the Evangelist? I tell thee that not 
even a little sparrow falls to the ground without 
the regulating care of an overruling Providence. 
And of how much more value are ye than many 
sparrows? Yea more; so great and so complete 
is the protection of Providence to immortal beings, 
that even the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. 

Never forget, then, that there is a Providence, 
all wise, all seeing, all powerful, to protect you. 
Cease to be so anxious, you that are in the state 
which the apostle refers to in the text. It is worse 
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than idle; for all anxiety is useless. You may 
care, and care, and care, till you are drawn to a 
state of the greatest perplexity, and you may be 
anxious to distraction; but it will all avail you 
nothing. It will neither comfort, nor relieve, nor 
benefit you in the least. For, which of you by be- 
ing full of care, or by being full of anxiety, can add 
one cubit to his stature? or which of you being 
full of care, can add one moment to the sum of his 
earthly existence? or which of you by being anxi- 
ous, even to utter wretchedness, can make even 
one small hair white or black? Why, then, 
should you be anxious? 

But, anxiety is wrong in another point of view. 
It is injurious to the physical health. It affects 
the body as well as the mind. It lacerates the 
heart of man; it tears his very vitals, as it were. 
And it renders his breast so unhappy, and so miser- 
able, and so dark, and so full of tempestuous feel- 
ings, that the bird of holy quiet leaves it. The love- 
ly dove of peace cannot remain long in such a stor- 
my atmosphere. And wo to the man in whose bo :>om 
the blessed bird of peace is not to be found. Care 
and anxiety, then, hurts both the body and mind. 
It injures both the physical and mental health of 
the human being who indulges in it — or, rather, 
gives way to its baneful influence. But on the 
other hand, a peaceful happy mind renovates, and 
refreshes the body. It acts like a valuable medi- 
cine on the physical health, and benefits all who 
possess it, There is a homely and trite expression 
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in our language that describes very admirably the 
effects of this excessive anxiety on the body of 
man. We meet with a friend or acquaintance in 
our walks, and we converse with him a few mo- 
ments, and then we pass on until we meet with 
another friend, and we say to the last person, 
“Why, I met so and so, or- such a one, just now, 
and how careworn he looks.” And that is just the 
effect that this anxiety has upon the human frame. 
You can trace it on the face. The deep lines of 
care are ploughed into furrows upon the features 
of those who give way to it ; and they look miser- 
able, and wretched, and unhappy in their counte- 
nances, and they feel just as miserable, and wretch- 
ed, and unhappy as they look. 

And there is another reason why this anxiety 
should be avoided by the Christian. It exerts an 
unhappy influence on all those who are about him. 
If he is anxious and full of care, and trouble, and 
sorrow, those of his family who are constantly 
with him, are almost sure to be in the same situa- 
tion. They imbibe the troubled spirit from him. 
For there is nothing so certainly true as that every 
man carries his own atmosphere about with him; 
and this is either salutary to those who inhale it, 
or otherwise. Thus the atmosphere of the wicked 
is pestilential and poisonous. The atmosphere of 
the good is healthful and full of all that is benefi- 
cial to the moral health of man ; whilst the atmos 
phere of the mere professor of religion, is one of 
the most dangerous and corrupting that can be 
imagined. 
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And again, anxiety should be avoided, if only 
because it conflicts with the admonitions contained 
in the scriptures. It is written, “let your moder- 
ation he known unto all men.” And by the word 
“ moderation ” here, we are to understand, purity 
of feeling, and love, and patience, and prayer, and 
joy, and rejoicing. Let your joy and rejoicing for 
the goodness of God unto you, be known unto all 
men. And what moderation, then, can there be 
in an anxious man ; in a care-worn man ; in one 
that is always possessed by a troubled spirit? 

Again the apostle says, “ Rejoice always.” How 
can an anxious man rejoice? How can he whose 
whole heart is filled with care and anxiety — how 
can such an one rejoice in the Lord Jesus? Again 
the apostle issued his commands to the churches, 
to this effect : — “In patience possess your souls?” 

How can an anxious man do this ? He cannot 
obey the commands of God, whilst he is a slave to 
the schemes of the enemy of souls. 

But again there is another strong reason why a 
Christian should avoid this state of anxiety. An 
anxious heart is an unloving heart : and how can . 
he, whose soul is destitute of love hope to be in- 
' eluded in the promises of Christ and the blessings 
of his salvation. Why there are many now in our j 
churches, who are so filled with this anxious feel- 
ing, that they have as much need as the vilest 
sinner to begin again to lay the foundation of 
good works, to undergo the death unto sin, and 
the new birth unto righteousness, to be stripped 
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of all the vain glory that they have thrown around 
them, and to be washed in the blood of the Sa- 
viour. 

You will ask me, then, what course you ought to 
steer.- I will tell you, just that which the Apostle 
has told you: Be careful for nothing; but in every 
thing by prayer and supplication and thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God. And 
the Apostle here has spoken, as it were after the 
manner of men. We are to go and make our re- 
quests known unto the Almighty as our best friend. 
We are to unbosom ourselves to God. But Paul 
did not mean, w'hen he wrote this, to say that you 
were to shut yourselves out from all worldly ad- 
vice and assistance, such as you can properly ob- 
tain. You may consult with your earthly friend 
about your case and about your situation!; for hap- 
py is he that hath a friend to consult with when in 
trouble and in affliction. You may consult with 
your family; and happy is the man that hath a 
family to comfort and console him when in dis- 
tress. You may consult with your minister ; and 
happy is the man that hath a good and pious min- 
ister to go to for advice and assistance in his men- 
tal difficulties. And I wish that the practice of 
consulting the minister was more generally prac- 
tised than it is by those Christians whose souls 
are unhappy. There used formerly to be a very 
excellent plan adopted by the old divines, which 
we read of in their works, where they speak of ca- 
ses of conscience. By this it appears that when 
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a Christian got into a state of mental perplexity, 
and was troubled in his soul, he would go to the 
minister, lay the state of his heart before him, and 
ask for his advice and assistance. And these were 
called cases of conscience. And much good was 
done by many of the old divines, who never 
thought it a trouble to be applied to in this way, 
but who took a delight in endeavouring to relieve 
the distress of the Christian’s mind. Look at that 
man, Baxter, for instance : See how many books 
he wrote, and how many sermons he preached ; 
more than any one that ever lived in the same 
space of time ; and yet, besides all this, he attend- 
ed patiently and prayerfully to an immense num- 
ber of cases of conscience that were laid before 
him. And I would to God that there was more 
of this spirit now, and that this practice was uni- 
versally adopted in the churches. 

But still, at the same time, I know that there ■* 
are many who will say when applied to on this 
point, “I have been to my friend, and have con- 
sulted him; and I have been to my family, and I 
have advised with them; and I have been to my 
minister, and have laid my case before him ; and 
they are poor miserable comforters all of them; 
and there is nothing that can be done that will be 
of the least benefit or relief to me. Not so ! Poor 
oppressed soul! Not so! There is one other 
comforter. You have forgotten him. You have 
not been to him who is the greatest of all comfort- 
ers. You have not asked his advice or sought his 
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assistance. There is God! who lives and reigns. 
God ! the great comforter of all who come to him . 
God I the all wise. God! all love. God! all 
powerful. The God of goodness and the God of 
grace. Never forget him, poor soul, in thy pros- 
perity or in thine adversity. He loves you to go 
to him : He wishes you to seek him in every trou- 
ble; concerning everything, whether it be a small 
matter or a great one, go to God ; lay your case 
before him, believe in him, and your soul shall 
find peace and joy in believing. 

But, then, by some, I know that 'there is fre- 
quently a difficulty started in this way — “Is it 
proper that I should go to the Almighty Ruler of 
the universe and trouble him with these little 
things of mine ? I know that it might be right if 
I had some great subject of vast importance, to go 
to Him, and lay the case before Him, and to ask 
assistance of Him. But in these small and trifling 
affairs of mine, I don’t think it right to trouble 
God about them.” This is the difficulty, and this 
is the unwise reasoning. Here is the error that 
so many Christians fall into. Don’t humanize the 
Divine Being. Don’t think of Him as you would 
of an earthly sovereign. It would not be right for 
the people of any nation to go to the head of that 
nation wdth every small trouble and claim assist- 
ance. No earthly Ruler could attend to all this. 
But with God nothing is too great, and nothing is 
too small for his kindness and his notice. He is 
everywhere ; he is all- wise ; he is all goodness ; he 
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is all merciful, and he is omnipotent, filling hea- 
ven and earth, time 'and eternity, with his good- 
ness and power. 

Don’t degrade yourself, then, by these unworthy 
thoughts. Kecollect yourself. Who are you? 
Don’t speak of little things. There is nothing 
small and imimportant that is any way connected 
w'ith such an awful .thing as man. Kememher 
who you are, and what you are ! You are the off- 
spring of God himself, created in his likeness. 
You are heirs ^ of immortality ! You are blood- 
bought souls destined to live for ever — for ever — 
for ever ! And can there be any thing that is little 
connected with these important things ? oh, no ! 

“ Great and little,” are but relative terms ; and 
where the soul is concerned, there can be nothing 
that is little connected therewith. Besides all this, 
we have the precious promise in the blessed Bible : 
“ In every thing ” make your requests known unto 
God. Not merely in this thing, or that, or the 
other thing, as we may think proper ; but in every 
thing. And the Bible means what it says. Thei’e 
is no need of a learned interpreter to explain this 
passage to us. For it is evident to the poorest 
capacity, that when it says every thing it means 
every thing. And the Bible generally means what 
it says upon the face of it. I know it is very much 
the fashion with some to twist and torture many 
passages of scripture, and to give them half a do- 
zen diffei’ent meanings. But the common-sense 
application of the scriptures is the best application 
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that can be made of them ; and a common-sense 
view of them is generally the right view. 

Well, then, what says the text in our Bible : “ In 
every thing by prayer, and supplication, and thanks- 
giving. ” And first there is prayer to be employed. 
Prayer means that we are to ask the Lord to give 
us something. And “supplication” means some- 
thing more than mere prayer. We are to entreat 
for it; we are to implore God to give us the bles- 
sing we need ; we are to supplicate Him. But we 
are not to bring forward any thing of our own ; we 
are to advance no merit, no desert. Excluded be 
our every boast. We are to plead for it; to plead 
the blood and sufferings of Jesus ; to plead the 
merits of his death; to plead for that for which Je- 
sus died; to plead for that for which Jesus lives; 
to plead for the blessings which his resurrection 
secured. And these blessings we are to demand 
as our blood-bought right in the name of Jesus. 
Never forget the importance of this. Always take 
Jesus with you when you go to the footstool of 
God. 

And then, there is Something more. Prayer and 
supplication is not all. There is “thanksgiving” 
to be employed. Thanksgiving which so few ever 
think of. I remember when I was a boy, an ex- 
pression of that all but sainted man, Fletcher, 
which sunk deep in my young heart, and which I 
never forgot. [That good man would walk frequent- 
ly six miles from the village of Madeley, in Shrop- 
shire, where he lived, to meet perhaps not so 
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many pious souls as he had walked miles in the 
wet and cold, and stormy nights all delicate as 
he was — and when he would reach the little 
circle to talk to them of Jesus, and of his love, 
they would say, “oh! Vicar, we didn’t expect you 
to night— you are not strong,— and the night is wet 
and cold, and stormy, and you ought not to have 
walked this distance to-night.” And his reply 
would be, “ If but one soul is comforted by my 
teaching, I am abundantly blessed.” Well, I re- 
member that when he was travelling on the conti- 
nent of Europe, with a view to restore his health, 
and the good people at Madeley, whose pastor he 
was, had sent him some little presents, (for he had 
but a small income,) he in writing to them, in one 
of his pastoral letters, full of tenderness and truth, 
and piety and love, uses this beautiful expression: 
— “ I am poor in nothing but "thanks ! ” Poor in 
nothing but thanks ! Oh, how many^there are who 
should treasure up this sentence and act upon its 
precepts. 

And yet how few there are who remember to be 
thankful to God for his goodness. They know when 
they’re in need. And they remember to pray; and 
if their prayer is not answered, they supplicate and 
entreat and implore the blessing. And yet when 
they get it, how few think of the thansgiving. 
They seem to think that there is no necessity to 
return thanks for the goodness of God. Such is 
the case with almost all. Were there not ten 
cleansed? And where are the nine? Onlv one 
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remained to give thanks to God. Oh! for a grate- 
ful heart! 

And let us never forget in the darkest day of our 
distress, that we have a way open for comfort. That 
the path to the throne of God is clear. And that 
we have an advocate with the Father. Jesus Christ 
the righteous. Never forget this blessed truth, a- 
midst all the troubles and trials that may assail 
you. If there is a dark side to your condition, there 
is also a bright side. If there are sorrows, there 
are also joys. If there are troubles, there are al- 
so blessings. And the blessings at last will always 
be found to outweigh all the crosses and trials. 

Do not complain that your lot in this life is cast 
as it is. Do not murmur because you are not as 
rich as your neighbour, or that you have to toil 
while others do not. If a man suffers himself to 
be filled with anxiety, and carping care, it will soon 
make him lose the grace of prayer — he will soon 
lose the life of prayer — and he will soon lose the 
power of prayer altogether. 

On the other hand, true devotion will be sure 
to conquer a worldly spirit. Continue instant in 
prayer. In every thing, with prayer, and suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving, make your requests known 
unto God. Then the blessings he has promised 
will be yours. Then Heaven will come down in- 
to your souls, and you will just have the blessings 
here spoken of — “The peace of God, w’hich pas- 
seth all understanding. ” That peace which is like 
a w'orld of Paradise. That peace which is like 
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Eden before sin entered it: Eden with its bloom- 
ing beauty, when the birds sang their sweetest 
notes, and when it was full of the brightest ver- 
dure, and the air was filled with softest and most 
delicious music. Peace! — what is it? Peace is a 
calm after a storm ! Peace is ease after pain I Peace 
is rest, delightful rest, after toil and labour ! Peace 
is a glorious sunshine, after a dark and cloudy day. 

Peace is all this, aud it is more. It is divine; it 
is a heaven descended gift. 

Peace with God means reconciliation to Him. \ 

But this peace which the apostle wrote of to the ! 

Philippians is more delightful still. It is the peace 
of God himself. It passeth all understanding. It 
is a beam of light divine. It calleth on the human 
spirit in the midst of its troubles and sorrows, and j 

sheds all its softness and all its bliss upon the soul J 

of man, and revives, and sustains, and cheers him ^ 

onward through the dark and trying hours of life. I 

The peace of God is a drop, a precious drop from 
I the boundless sea of eternal bliss! It rises above 

and goes beyond any thing that the human under- 
standing can conceive, or human belief can im- 
agine. There are many grades of human intel- 
lect, and many degTees of human understanding. 

I am not of those who believe that all men are 
born with capacities alike. We all differ as much 
I mentally as we do physically. Some have intellects 

I that are but little above the mere animal kingdom, 

;| and some have intellect that rises until it is little 

ij below the angels. But here is a something which 

I 
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surpasses the comprehension of the loftiest mind, 
it passeth all understanding, from the untutored 
savage to tlie cultivated sage. 

And yet there is one great consolation to be de- 
rived even from this fact. The enjoyment of this 
blessing depends not upon the strength of the hu- 
man intellect, but upon the soul’s knowledge of 
God. And this can be enjoyed equally as well by 
the unlettered man as by him that is deeply read 
in the lore of this world. I’lie man who possesses 
this peace, feels that he wants a Saviour, that he 
cannot do without Jesus. And he gives himself 
up to prayer; and he calls on the Lamb that tak- 
eth away the sins of the w^orld; and he calls upon 
God for Christ’s sake to take away all sin from 
him; and at last this peace fills his soul, and he 
cries with rapture — “ Eureika ! Eureika ! ” I have 
found it ! I have found it ! 

How delightful then is it to breathe this air, this 
atmosphere of peace. But still with some the old 
lurking spirit of anxiety will creep out, and they 
say ‘^Ah. but how am I to keep this peace?” How 
art thou to keep it ! That’s not the way to put it. 
It is not thou that art to keep this peace. It is the 
peace that shall keep thee. Thou shalt be kept in 
a place of peace. And you shall always have some- 
thing that shall keep the heart and mind in a 
state of tranquillity, when it is likely to give way 
to corroding cares. All shall be quiet; and all 
shall be peace and love. 

And when you are exposed to the assaults of the 
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world, and to the abuse of bad men; and when 
you are the subject of slanders and lies, and the de- 
vices of the wicked, this shall sustain you. You 
will ask, “What shall we do?” Why, the text tells 
you what to do in this, as well as in every other case. 
In every thing, by prayer and supplication and 
thanksgiving, make your requests known unto God. 
And then what follows? Why, the peace of God 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. Oh, but you will say, “ I shall fall.'’ Not 
so ! not so. Courage, brother soldiers in Christ, 
courage. The peace of God shall defend yon 
against all assaults. He shall garrison the heart 
and mind. God is a strong tower ! whom shall I 
fear? God is my strength ! of whom shall I be 
afraid? God is my refuge ! I will not fear what 
man can do unto me. 

And then there are many who will say, “Ah, but 
how shall I deserve all this ! Such a poor worm as 
II Such a lost, miserable, unworthy sinner ?"Very 
well. So we are unworthy. And this is the right 
strain to indulge in when it is sincere. But I am 
afraid that there are many, too, too many who use 
this language, who do not mean what they say ; 
and who do not think that they are unworthy al- 
though they say so. This kind of language is too 
commonly made use of in the churches in mere 
mockery, and it is wrong. I remember last year, 
when I was in the South of England, a very good 
man, a Baptist minister told me of a circumstance 
of this kind that occurred in the church there* 
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There was a professor of religion who gave them 
great uneasiness, because his conduct was not that 
of a Christian; and he came to the minister and 
said, “ Oh, sir, I’m a poor, miserable, unworthy 
sinner; and I have deeply sinned against God and 
done wickedly in his sight, I do not deserve his 
mercy, ^and lam in a lost and degraded state.” 

And when he had gone through, the minister look- 
ed seriously at him and said, “ Brother so-and-so, 

I believe all that you say, and the character which 
you give yourself, is just what we all have long had 
of you ! ” This poor worm, as he called himself, 
immediately flew in a passion, and turning round, 
said “Its not so, who ever told you anything 
against me. And how dare you asperse my cha- 
racter ? 1 11 quit your church, and I’ll never sit un- 

der your preaching again.” And off he went. 

And this is too much the case with many pro- 
fessors of religion in the present day. But, oh, 
what a sad state of things this presents. Where’s 
sincerity gone to? Where’s common honesty gone 
to ? There s no sincerity, and no religion in such 
men. And whenever you hear any of these lip-ser- 
vice professors decrying themselves, just tell them 
you believe them, and then look them full in their 
faces, and you will see their hypocrisy looking out of j 

the corner of the eye, and showing the cloven foot. I 

But to those who are truly humble and repent- I 

ant, and who believe in him, here’s the remedy — j 

Christ Jesus! What a name above every other i 

name ; Christ Jesus, the Lord, the author and fin- 
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isher of our salvation. This was Paul’s remedy, 
and it is yours. For if you are saved it must be 
through the atonement of Christ Jesus. And he \ 

shall garrison the soul, and protect it against all i 

foes; and his blood shall purify the heart, and ren- 
der it acceptable in the sight of God. 

And here at the Cross of Christ we can find a 
remedy for every ill, a sovereign balm for every 
wound, a cordial for our every fear. All we want 
is here. Do we want relief? It is here. Do we 
want employment ? It is here. Here is delight. 

Here is joy. Here is eternal happiness and peace. 

The peace of God which is beyond our compre- 
hension, and which shall keep us in Christ Jesus 
for ever and ever. 

And this is what all desire. For it is one of the 
most common principles of your being to pant af- 
ter happiness. And the road by which you shall 
reach it is the road of unceasing prayer. This I 

prayer, with supplication and thanksgiving, shall 
cause your hearts to be filled with the peace of God. j 

— And this shall guard and garrison the heart and | 

mind in Christ Jesus. J 

Let us take shame to ourselves, then, that we 
are so worldly, and so prone to give way to anxi- 
ety, and careful for so much that perisheth. And I 



oh, is there no Martha here this morning, that is il 

cumbered about many things? If there is, let me ' 

say to her, particularly in the language of the text, I 

“ Be careful for nothing. ” Dismiss your anxiety ' 

and corroding cares from your breast, and let us j 
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do our duty, and leave events to God. Then shall 
we think more of the Saviour, and less of ourselves; 
and we shall think more of the bright world which 
is to come, and less of this. And oh, that we 
may continue in this course, let us give ourselves 
to prayer, and supplication, and thanksgiving, 
and in every thing, with these make our requests 
known to God. 

And, oh! then it will be a matter of very little 
consequence whether you or I meet again in this 
life or not. It is difficult, however, for me to tear 
myself away from a people from whom I have re- 
ceived so much kindness and attention. The hour 
of separation has arrived, but to me the parting is 
painful indeed. I have been but a short time with 
you, but in that time I have seen nothing but kind- 
ness, and love, and sincere affection. In a few 
hours I shall leave your shores for those of my own 
native land. But you will have nothing but this 
across the Atlantic from me. My Irish friends are 
proverbial for their hospitality, and kindness, and 
sincerity and affection; but the kindness of 
my American friends never was surpassed, and ne- 
ver can be. I feel deeply on this subject. I know 
too well how unworthy I am of the attention I have 
received, and I do not blush to own it. It has 
made an impression on my heart which the rough 
hand of death can never efface. And if my un- 
worthy ministry has been blessed to the good of 
any, give God the glory. For neither is he that 
planteth, any thing, nor he that watereth any 
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thing, but God that giveth the increase. I rejoice 
and bless God who brought me across the bosom of 
the broad ocean to see this land. I shall go away 
with impressions of this country which I never 
should have had, had I not visited it. I have seen 
that there is much true piety, and much goodness, 
and kindness, and sincerity, and real religion, and 
holiness unto the Lord. And I therefore selected 
this plain text, that I might say a few plain things 
at parting, which I thought might be blessed to 
your comfort. And I pray God that they may be 
so blessed. And oh, may the blessing of God be 
upon you! and upon your families, and upon your 
happy country! and, oh, if we never meet again on 
earth, God in his mercy grant that we may all meet 
again in heaven. 

At the close of the sermon the Rev. C. A. Davis 
suggested the following names as officers of a 
meeting to pass the following resolutions: — 

The Rev. D. Ostrander, was appointed chair-- 
man, N. Sehureman and S. Harden, of Baltimore, 
Esqrs., vice chairmen; Rev. J. Leonard Gilder, J. 
Harnstead, of Philadelphia. andC. Tiffany, Esq. of 
Baltimore, secretaries : — 

Whereas, as our esteemed brother, theEev. Robert Newton, Re- 
presentative of the Wesleyan Methodists in Great Britain to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Epispopal Church in Amer- 
ica, after a brief and most welcome visit to our shores, in his of- 
ficial capacity, is about to sail this day on his voyage to England ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we have hailed, his anival amongst us with 
the most heartfelt joy and gratitude, as it is at once the proof and 
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pledge of that affectionate feeling which has ever existed between 
the members of the great Methodist family in our own and other 
lands, which, we pray may be perpetuated to the latest generation. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Robert Newton, by his public and 
private labours among us, in various parts of our country, has 
greatly endeared himself to the church, and is entitled to our 
highest affection and gratitude ; and that in returning to his fa- 



mily and friends'in his native land, he bears with him our warm- 
est wishes and most fervent prayers for his safety, prosperity, and 
happiness in this hfe and for evermore. 

Resolved, That in token of our united esteem and regard for 
our distinguished friend and brother, this congregation will now 
rise upon their feet, while in the name and on the behalf of the 
Metliodist Episcopal Church in the United States the Rev. Dr. 



Bangs shall bid him a spontaneous and affectionate farewell. 



I As soon as these words were read, every soul in 

I the church rose, as it were, simultaneously; it is 

f needless to say the resolutions passed unanim- 

ously. Dr. Bangs then delivered the following 
beautiful and affecting address. 

My Eeverend Brother ; — It is with great pleas- 
ure that I address you on behalf of this numerous 
congregation, and repeat the assurances of esteem 
ani Christian affection contained in the resolu- 
tions just read, and in which the tens of thousauds 
of our brethren and friends, who have enjoyed 
your society and listened to your ministrations in 
various parts of our country, will most heartily 
unite. 



On this, your welcome visit to this country, you 
have come among us, not a stranger, though for 
the first time we are permitted to look upon your 
countenance. Your name has been long known 
to us as a venerated minister of our Lord Jesus 
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C'hrist, in the great Wesleyan family, and yotiT 
fame, as being in labours and successes more a- 
bundant had led us to 'anticipate both pleasure 
and edification from your ministry. Many of us, 
however, have been most gratefully disappointed, 
by reason of the erroneous expectations we had in- 
dulged in relation to the character of your public 
ministiy, having supposed that one chief excellence 
and attraction at home, might depend upon the 
adornments of modern oratory. — It has been our 
happiness to discover that we were mistaken in 
attributing your fame to your cultivation of the re- 
finements of the art of elocution ; for notwith- 
standing you do come to us with excellency of 
speech, yet we are constrained most to admire the 
simplicity of the gospel you preach, the purity of 
your doctrine, and the divine eloquence with 
which you inculcate the fundamental articles of 
the Christian faith and practice. Especially are 
we rejoiced to hear from your lips the fervid and 
eloquent inculcation of the distinctive peculiarities 
of Wesleyan theology, the old gospel truths of jus- 
tification by faith, the ^witness of the Spirit, and 
entire sanctification of heart and life, as the pur- 
chased privilege and gracious possession of the 
people of God. 

Moreover, we regard your visit as tending to 
unite still closer in the bonds of Christian union 
the entire family of the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Europe and America, and also to prompt us, if we 
may not rival you, at least to imitate you, in every 
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good -word and work. We rejoice in the genuine 
philantrophy and Christian benevolence which 
have led you forth in the Bible, Tract, and Mis- 
sionary cause, and, under the Divine blessing, 
upon British Methodism, enabled you to accom- 
plish so much, that “ your praise is in all the 
churches.” While we participate with you in these 
labours of love,” we bid you God speed. Go on 
in the name of the Lord, and while you travel 
eastward with the word of life, spreading the savor 
of a Eedeemer’s name, we will journey westward, 
bearing the same ‘‘'precious seed,” and still advan- 
cing onward with our Missionaiy wwk, we hope to 
meet, having circumscribed the globe, upon some 
favoured spot, w^here we can unite our common 
rejoicings in songs of victory and triumph, when 
the kingdoms of this world shall have become the 
kingdoms of God and of his Christ. 

And now that you are about to leave our shores 
for your own native ft,nd, in the name and on be- 
half of this congregation— of the General Confer- 
ence — and, if it be not assuming, I would add, on 
behalf of the w^hole Methodist Episcopal Church 
in. the United States — I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. — And may the God of Providence and 
Grace preserve you amid the perils of the ocean, 
and restore you to ;y our family, to your friends, 
and to the church, whose honoured representative 
you are, in peace and safety. Bear with you the 
assurance of our grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance and that our prayers will accompany and 
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follow you, that you may long continue to proclaim 
the gospel of the grace of God, and having served 
your generation according to the will of God, may 
we together hail you with the ransomed of the 
Lord, who have gone before us, and sit down to- 
gether in our Father’s house, to go out no more 
for ever. Farewell, my brother, for I may call you 
by this endearing name, and may the God of 
peace delight to do all with and bless you, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The chairman gave the parting benediction; the 
excellent choir sang a parting anthem, the servi- 
ces closed, and almost every soul was in tears 
when this parting took place. 

The Kev. Mr. Newton, with Mr. Hall, Dr. 
Bangs, Capt. Holdredge, and about a dozen 
friends, went down in the steam boat Hercules, at 
noon, from Whitehall, to that splendid packet 
ship, the George Washington. This vessel 
was moored in the stream, a little below Gover- 
nor’s Island. On reaching the ship, the steam 
boat made fast and towed her down over the bar. 
Mr. Newton and all his friends went on board the 
packet, and remained there in pleasing conversa- 
tion on the poop deck, until the vessel was almost 
abreast of Sandy Hook. Mr. Newton’s friends 
then partook of some refreshments, which the 
kindness of Captain Holdredge furnished, and ta- 
king an affectionate, and, as almost all believed, 
a final farewell of this great and good man on 
earth, they returned to the deck of the steamboat, 
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S and sang a parting hjmn, and the doxology, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’ * 
During the three months of Mr. Newton’s visit 
I to America, from April 1st to July 1st, 1840, he 

I encompassed by sea and land, besides the Hercu- 

1 lean toil of the pulpit, and otlier public meetings, 
I the amazing distance of nine thousand miles. 

♦ Closing Labours in America. 
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Elected President — thanks of the Conference — appointed to 
Leeds — removes to Manchester — tempting overtures — Roman geii- 
— testimony of a Clergyman — Bishop of Lincoln — Cathedral 
Church — saintly spirit — Troy Conference — created a D. D. — Mr. 
Canghey’s visit — extensive usefulness — ^his movements considered 
irregular — District opposition — Conference resolution — Mr. C’s 
remonstrance — Dr. Newton’s letter-Christian spirit of Mr. Caugh- 
Ills removal causes great excitement — Dr. Newton shares in 
the unpopular feeling — I'emoves to Stockport — President the 
fourth time — Dr. Bunting — The united testimonial fund — Letter 
of Dr. Newton — Successful efforts, &c. 

At the Conference of 1840, Mr. Newton was elect- 
ed President for the third time, and his appoint- 
ment was to the second Leeds Circuit. The Con- 
ference recorded its affectionate and grateful obli- 
gation to Mr. Newton for undertaking the mission 
to America, and expressed its high sense of the 
Christian spirit which he maintained in every part 
of his arduous service, — of the unwearied zeal and 
diligence in which he ‘Taboured” among the Ame- 
rican brethren “ in the word and doctrine,” — and 
of the fidelity which he uniformly observed, espe- 
cially in his unflinching reiteration and avowal of 
the unaltered and unalterable views and senti- 
ments of the British Conference on the subject of 
slavery. 
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From Leeds he removed to Manchester, where 
he continued in the First and Second Circuits for 
the ensuing six years. 

Mr. Newton’s popularity might now be consider- 
ed at its zenith. Since his return from America, 
invitations to preach sermons, attend missionary 
meetings, &c., were poured upon him from all 
quarters. It has also been affirmed that very li- 
beral overtures were made to secure his services 
in connection w’ith another religious body, but 
Robert Newton was too much attached to Metho- 
dism to forsake it for any pecuniary consideration. 
When the Roman general, sitting at supper, with 
a plate of turnips before him, was solicited by 
large promises to betray his trust, he asked the 
messenger whether he, that could sup on tuniips, 
was a man likely to sell his country? and Mr. 
Newton was endowed with a sufficiency of the Ro- 
man virtue to withstand a bribe. 



“ Tempt not, he said ; 

But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell.” 



In a pamphlet published a few years ago by a 
Clergyman, entitled “ A warning voice, being a 
letter, addressed to the Bishop of Lincoln, on the 
Progress and Tendencies of Methodism,” the wri- 
ter, evidently staggered at the amazing spread of 
the system, says, “ If the Cathedral Church in 
which your Lordship occasionally presides, was 
available to the Rev. Robert Newton as a place of 
exhortation for one day, the echo of ten thousand 
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voices that would resound through the aisles of 
that venerable building, might almost raise the 
spirits of its pious founders.” 

Mr. Newton had now spent forty-five years in 
the arduous and self-denying work of an evangelist, 
and during that period there was scarcely one ac- 
tion of his life that deserved censure. The breath 
of popular applause passed unheeded over his 
saintly spirit. He maintained his sincerity and 
lofty Christian character unseduced by the flatter- 
ing temptations of the world, and it was recorded 
of him, long prior to his death, that no man was 
more free from acerbities either in spirit or con- 
versation than he was ; — “ ever frank — ever tender 
of character — never speaking of faults and failings 
but as subjects of lamentation ; — at the utmost ; 
when named by others, rarely proceeding beyond 
a gentle elevation of the hands, a half-suppressed 
•‘ah” — “alas, alas,” — “lam exceeding sorry to 
hear it ;” accompanied with the lowering of the 
head, and two or three expressive nods, as if anxi- 
ous to drop the subject.” 

We have previously noticed the successful and 
duly appreciated labours of Mr. Newton while on 
his mission to America; and in the year 1843, the 
American Conference testified their high sense of 
his exalted character and theological attainments, 
by conferring upon him the diploma of a D.D., a 
testimonial which he quietly pocketed and kept 
incorj for some length of time before it came to the 
ears of his brethren. 
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About this time England was visited by that ex- 
traordinary man the Eev. James Caughey from 
America, and religious services in the Wesleyan 
Chapels were conducted by him in most of the 
principal towns with amazing success. There was 
a strange fascination about Mr. C.’s preaching, 
which was quite unaccountable. Thousands were 
converted under his instrumentality, and became 
members of the Methodist Church. Many of 
them, we have good reason to believe, maintained 
their integrity, but, as in all cases of extraordinary 
revivals, a large majority of them have gone back 
into the world. 

Mr. Caughey, it must be remembered, came to 
this country on leave of absence, being a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
He was not sent as a deputation from the Ameri- 
can Church, neither did he come by invitation 
from the Wesleyan Church in this country. He 
was not a member of the British Conference, and 
therefore under no control, and subject to no ju- 
risdiction. After occupying the pulpits of the 
Wesleyan Chapels for four years or more, some 
ministers, it appears, objected to the movements 
of Mr. Caughey, as being irregular and contrary 
to the usages of Methodism. 

At the Conference of 1846, Minutes were read 
from some of the District Meetings, to the effect 
that Conference should put a stop to such irregu- 
larities. The subject was discussed in Conference 
at great length, and it was agreed that a letter 
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should be addressed to the Bishop of the Troy 
Conference, requesting the withdrawal of Mr, 
Caughey from England. On the receipt of a co- 
py of the Eesolution, the rev. gentleman wrote a 
long letter to Dr. Newton, who was then Secretary 
of the Conference. The former part of the letter 
goes to counteract, an erroneous statement of the 
Conference, respecting Mr. C. being a member of 
the Troy Conference instead of a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. C. further 
adds, “ the resolution would seem to indicate that 
I have refused submission to ecclesiastical super- 
vision, responsibility, or control,” while in England, 
and it appears from Mr. C.’s statement that the 
“authorities in this country had liever requested 
him to join the Wesleyan Church, and thus act 
under and in accordance with its usages, an act 
which he (Mr, C.) would not have objected to.” 
He concludes his letter thus: — “I shall cause no 
disturbance in the Wesleyan Connexion. God did 
not send me to England for any such purpose. 
That he did send me, and has been with me, I 
firmly believe, whatever others may think to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Whether I have made ‘ full proof of my minis- 
try,’ and of that ‘ call ’ since my arrival on these 
shores, modesty dictates I should leave others to 
decide.” 

To the above Dr. Newton replied, — 

“ My Dear Brother, 

1 am sorry if any misunderstanding has taken place as to your 
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i*elation to the Troy Conference. 1 believe that all the Brethren 
of our Conference, who have been best acquainted with you since 
you came to this country, thought you belonged to Troy, as your 
name last appeared on their printed Minutes some four years 
since, when you “ located.” At least no one said a word to the 
contrar}^ I expect the letter to the American Bishops is ah’eady 
posted ; and therefore no verbal alteration can now take place. 

I am yours &c. 

ROBERT NEWTON. 

Higher Broughton, Aug. 24, 1846.” 

Whether Conference did right or wrong in send- 
ing away this useful, laborious, and God-honoured 
minister we pause not to decide. Mr. C. had evi- 
dently won the affections of the Methodist people. 
— He might have produced a serious disruption 
had there been anything in his conduct contrary 
to peace and unity; and though such movements 
have been tolerated for short periods, yet a con- 
^tinuation of the same, stretching over four or five 
years with no probability of its termination, was 
considered a violation of a great Methodistical 
principle. 

Dr. Newton, as Secretary of the Conference, in- 
. herited a large portion of the ill-feeling and bitter 
invectives resulting from this unhappy movement, 
— a movement which very seriously affected the 
Doctor s popularity with a large majority of the 
Wesleyan people. 

At the Conference of 1847, Mr. Newton remov- 
ed from Manchester to Stockport North, where he 
continued to labour for the three following years. 
On the assembling of the Conference in 1848, the 
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ministei’s manifested theii’ unabated esteem and 
affection for their venerated father and beloved 
brother, the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., and their 
sense of the yalue of his long continued and faith- 
ful labours, by choosing him to fill the highest 
office which they have the power to confer, and 
placing him for the fourth time in the chair, an 
honour conferred only on one man besides, (Dr. 
Bunting) since the days of Wesley. 

We noticed in the early part of this memoir that 
Dr. Bunting commenced his ministerial course at 
the same time as Mr. Newton, and they had been 
fellow-labourers for more than half a century. 
Each had pursued an undeviating course and ta- 
ken a prominent part in the affairs of Methodism, 
being “remarkably united in judgment, and inva- 
riably co-operating in action, their names had be- 
come familiai'ly associated in every Methodist 
household throughout the world.” In the year 
1851, Dr. Bunting announced his intention to re- 
tire from the active duties of official life, and al- 
though Dr. Newton continued his laborious servi- 
ces, yet his manly form began to bear evidence of 
the “ rush of numerous yeai’s and it became the 
Tinanimous feeling that he, — whose richly evangel- 
ical and po\verful ministry had been blessed to 
thousands, whose advocacy of every Methodist In- 
stitution had largely contributed to advance the 
interests of humanity, and spread the blessings of 
the gospel, — deserved to be placed by the side of 
* ^Vesley. 3 lag. ISIS, x>- 
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his venerable friend in the generous estimation of 
a grateful people ; and it was accordingly resolved 
to have an United Testimonial.” 

After the Conference, a Committee was formed 
composed of some of the most influential lay-mem- 
bers in the Connexion, and a public meeting was 
held, which was presided over by Thomas Farmer, 
Esq. Mr. Edward Corderoy in moving the first 
resolution, said — “We have met to-night to raise 
a testimonial to the honour of two men, who, com- 
mencing public life in the same year, have had the 
singular happiness to labour together for more 
than half a century, in extending and building up 
a great religious society, and to labour together in 
all friendliness, without differing in any material 
instance, either in sentiment or principle. We 
have met to honour two men who have shared 
most largely the esteem and confidence of their 
ministerial brethren, — who have been raised, as 
often as the laws of the Connexion allow, to the 
very highest honours of Methodism, — who have 
shared together in that which is the destiny of true 
greatness, at one time in the expressions of popu- 
lar applause, and at another in the unmerited in- 
vective of popular censure. On others it will de- 
volve to speak of Kobert Newton — the man who is 
a model of pulpit oratory, whose clear, melodious, 
and sonorous voice has been heard wuth delight 
in every city, town, and I might almost say village, 
in England, but whose greatest glory has always 
been, the success his Master gave him in winning 
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souls to Christ. Dr. Newton is at home every- 
where ; whether in conducting those rural devo- 
tional services so beautifully described by Words- 
worth, as occurring 

“ 111 chapels amid trees, 

Where a few villagers on bended knees' 

Find solace which a busy world disdains;” 

or in the capital of Washington, preaching to the 
orators and statesmen of the great Eepublic the 
one only and all-sufficient atonement for the sins 
of the whole world.” 

It appears that this movement originated with- 
out the knowledge and concurrence of the parties. 
When the Secretary informed Mr. Newton of the 
arrangements proposed, the following answer was 
returned : — 



“ My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE received your kind and Christian lettef , and 
hasten to acknowledge its reception. Of the meeting of the lay 
friends in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and of subsequent movements, I 
knew nothing until I saw the announcement in the Watchman. 
When, in 1790, 1 entered the Wesleyan ministry, I had no regard 
to pecuniary considerations whatever. I coveted no man’s silver 
or gold, and having had “food and riiimeiit ” up to the pres ent 
time, therewith “ I have been content.” I have indeed had some 
flattering offers from some other quarters, which, had they been 
acceiited, would have greatly augmented my temporal supplies, 
but I never could hesitate for one moment ; being sacredly pledg- 
ed to Methodism — “the vows of the Lord were upon me,” nor had 
I any Avish or desire to be anything hut a huhble, faithful, use- 
ful 'Wesleyan minister. It is, hoAvever, very gratifying in these 
TIMES, to see SUCH A TESTI3IONIAL fuiTiislied by the true hearted 
friends of Constitutional Methodism. That it is an United Testi' 
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monial is to me still more agi’eeable, as it will transmit my un- 
worthy name to posterity in connexion with that of my beloved 
friend and coeval in public life, Dr. Bunting. With cordial con- 
sent to WHAT IS proposed, and witli many thanks to your excellent 
Treasurer, to yourself, and the Committee, &c. 

I am, yours most truly, 

ROBERT NEWTON. 

Burton on-Trenty Sept.^^O, 1S51.” 



Ihe lund thus commenced soon reached the 
handsome amount of seven thousand pounds, when 
it Avas resolved to celebrate the auspicious event 
by a meeting of" its contributors, w'hich was held 
in the Centenary Hall, on Tuesday, March 16th. 

In i-eply to the Secretary, the following letter 
Avas addressed by Mr. NeAvton: — 

Seacomhe, March 8, 1852. 

My Deau Sir, 

I hope to be with you on the evening of the 1 6th 
instant, to meet those friends who have given such a practical and 
generous expression of regard to my dear friend Dr. Bunting and 
myself. I have had a severe attack of influenza, but am much 
better. My cough, which was distressing, is entirely gone. My 
physician, however, tells me I must greatly abridge my labours, 
or they will soon terminate. I must bow to the indications of Di- 
vine Providence, and submit myselfi unto God; probably I shall 
soon have to retire into some corner, where I must try to do a 
little work for the Blessed Master, as he shall enable me. I am 
in good hands, and can say, “ Father, thy will be done.” With 
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Hetires from the general work — Preaches at Crayke — ‘Re- 
moves to Easingwold — Rev. J. RosseR — Letter to Mr. Turner 
- — Last illness — ^Death-bed reflections — Peaceable exit — Funeral 
—-Funeral oration by Dr. Hannah — Funeral sermon by Dr. Han* 
nah — Testimonial of respect to Dr. Hannah — Reply of Dr. Han- 
nah — Arthur’s sketch of Dr. Newton’s character — Finis. 

In the following year 1852, Mr. Newton retired 
from the general work and sat down as Supernu- 
merary at Southport. It was in the Autumn of 
the following year, while on a visit to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Kobert Gill, of Easingwold, that he 
preached his last sermon in this Circuit. By some 
neglect or other the Missionary Meeting at Crayke 
had been postponed, and Dr. Newton was induced 
to preach them a Missionary Sermon. The man- 
ly form was evidently shattered by the stroke of 
time; but the subject when entered upon in the 
pulpit brought into play those energies which he 
had so long and successfully wielded. 

Preparations were now made for his removal to 
Easingwold, as the Doctor had taken a fancy to 
the quiet rural town, and would like his sun to go 
down behind the hills of his native and dearly lov- 
ed Yorkshire. “When I can see you all comfort- 
ably settled at Easingwold,” he would remark to 
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the members of his family, some months before 
his decease, “I shall then say with good old Sime- 
on, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’ ” A large and commodious house was ta- 
ken in the Spring of the year 1854, and the family 
removed to the place. The Doctor, after spend- 
ing a few weeks among his friends at Eotherham, 
arrived at Easingwold on Tuesday, April 11th, from 
whence he was shortly to be removed by the mes- 






senger of death. Such are the changing scenes 
of life. The strongest human frame cannot resist 
the power of disease or the approach of physical 
infirmity. That which is mortal decays, — that 
which is immortal, — the soul, still flourishes. 



‘‘Age shakes Athenae’s toAvers, but spares gray Marathon.” 



The mortal frame, — the “earthly house'’ of Robert 
Newton’s tabernacle was shattered and tending to 
decay, but the immortal part still flourished in 
freshness, and vigour and beauty. 

Soon after his arrival, the Rev. John Rossell, 
Superintendent of the Circuit, called to congratu- 
late him on his arrival, and to express a hope that 
he might be spared for some time, to afford help 
and counsel ; he very cheerfully but solemnly re- 
plied, “ Thank you, Sir, but imj work is done'" 

On Sunday morning, two weeks before his 
death, he attended the Wesleyan Chapel, at Eas- 
ingwold, and heard^the Rev. John Rossell. “It was 
a fine sight to see the venerable man kneeling in 
his pew, and leaning upon his staff as one of the 
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most humble worshippers, who had been accus- 
tomed to lead the highest devotions of vast multi- 
tudes for upwards of half a century; his furrowed 
countenance full of devotion, humility, and serene 
joy; his altered appearance, — a remnant of him- 
self, marking him for an early prey; and his full 
voice fervently responding to the petitions as they 
rose. It was a lesson on the power and comfort 
of religion which cannot be forgotten.” This was 
the last public service he engaged in on earth. 

On the Sunday following, the venerable patriarch, 
staff in hand, was ready for chapel, but a showier 
of rain coming on, he was persuaded to remain at 
home. 

His last letter, dated from Easingwold ten days 
before his death, was addressed to Mr. Turner, of 
Derby. In this letter he says, “ My general health 
has been greatly impaired. I am not now permit- 
ted to attempt two sermons on the same day. I 
have sent back to London, Grantham, and to all 
other places where I had contracted engagements. 

And what can I now say of Derby, which I am 
loth to give up after all these years? I believe all 
I can say is, that if in July I am as well as I am 
to-day, I may offer you one sermon on the Sab- 
bath, and, if thought well, one on the Monday 
evening. Perhaps you are not aware that we have 
left Southport, and taken up our abode at Easing- f 
wold, near York. Probably my next remove will | 
be to my everlasting home above. While I have 
any strength remaining, I wish to try to do some- I 
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thing for Him who has done so much for me. 
.... I think I am thankful for the past, and I 
can trust for the future. God is wise, and great, 
and good, and can and will conduct eveiy thing 
that belongs to us to an issue that will be for His 
glory and our benefit.” I am yours, &c. 

Robert Newton. 

On Monday evening the 24 th April, he obseiT- 
ed to a friend, that the tabernacle was in the course 
of being geiitly taken down to prepare him for a 
better state of being. On the following morning, 
Mrs. Newton read at family worship, the 1st chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in his pray- 
er after, which Avas the last he offered up at the do- 
mestic altar, he expatiated in a beautiful devotion- 
al comment on the several parts of the chapter, 
AAhich tieat so sublimely of the Deity, the Atone- 
ment, and the final Exaltation of Jesus Christ. At 
the conclusion, he refei-red to the infirm state of 
his health, and offered a devout ejaculation that 
Christ might be magnified in his body, whether 
,by life or by death. A few minutes afterwards, 
Mrs. Newton entering the room found him very 
ill , and it soon became evident that his end was 
approaching. After remaining apparently uncon- 
-scious for sevCTal hours, he rallied, and appeared 
to be engaged in prayer. But the mortal stroke 
had fallen,' When the enquiry was made “Do you 
feel Christ precious ?” he replied, “ O y^s ; Christ 

* See Dr. Hannah’s Sermon on the Death of Dr. Newton. 
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Jesus attesting and blessing.” Soon afterwards 
he said, I have eveiy happiness. Christ is mine, 
and I am His. I shall soon be with him for ever, 
Christ is my Rock.” He said io one of his daugh- 
ters, “Pray for an happy exit,” and he then prayed 
for his family with expressions ^of earnest trust in 
the mercy of God. When one of his daughters 
quoted the lines, — ; 

“ Away, sad doubt, and anxious fear! 

Mercy is all that’s written there 

He sweetly smiled and said “I have no fear; I 
have no alarm. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.’ ” 
He frequently said, “God is good; God is with 
us; God is love,” and several times he alluded to 
his death as to a falling asleep. 

Some hours before his departure, Mr. Rossell 
asked, “Doctor, have you now the strong consola- 
tion in Christ Jesus, which you have so long re- 
commended to others?” He at once replied, with 
delightful impressiveness. “Yes! Yes! To this 
visit, and the prayer that was offered up on his be- 
half, lie made pleasing reference afterwards, — im- 
ploring that Heaven’s best blessing might rest 
upon the minister. His attachment to Methodism, 
appeared, if that were possible, to increase as he 
viewed it from the margin of that eternity upon 
which he then stood. '"Methodism," he said, “Me- 
thodism is the work of God. I am a Methodist, 
a Methodist Preacher, — glory be to God! — an old 
Methodist Preacher.” But these expressions of 
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confidence and ' approval of the system in which 
he had been nm’tured and led on from youth to 
hoary age, were untainted with sectarian bigotry. 
His spirit was eminently primitive and catholic, 
and in the last act of devotion to which his family 
listened, his prayer was that “ God ’’would “bless 
the Church of England and all Christian people.” 
Seeing some of his family weeping, he said, “ Be 
of good courage ! I shall sOon be with the myriads, 
the myriads before the throne,” and then quoted 
the beautiful couplet : — 

The voice that rolls the stars along 
S23eaks all the promises 

He then added 

“ Let^us in life, in death, 

Thy steadfast truth declare ; 

And publish with our latest breath 
Thy love and guardian care.” 

On the Saturday morning previous to his death, 
his daughter Miss Emma, enquii-ed “if he had any 
message to send to the Missionary Meeting which 
was to be held in Exeter Hall on the Monday fol- 
lowing, to which he feebly remarked: — 

Jesus confirm their hearts’ desire 
To work, and speak, and think for Thee;” 

and repeated many times, “ We must work, work, 
work, ‘ for the night cometh when no man can 
work.’” 

For five days he continued gradually sinking, 
though often with a smile on his countenance 
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which seemed borrowed from the w'orld to which 
he was hastening. His strong constitution strug- 
gled to retain its hold of life longer than is usual 
in such cases of extreme affliction. On Saturday- 
morning he once more bade farewell to all his fa- 
mily, and then with almost superhuman energy, 
uttered, among others, the following sentences : 
“The preaching that flows from the heart does 
good every day “ He that believeth shall never 
die;” “Christ Jesus, the Eansom of sinners, and 
Life of the dead.” “ Fear sin, not death.” After 
which sinking back exhausted, he said, “ My voice 
and speech are failing for ever. I am going, — 
•going, — going to glory. Farewell sin! farewell 
death! Praise the Lord!” During the day, he 



again sat up on the bed, trying to breathe better, 
but he grew so pale and faint that the family 
• thought he was expiring. Miss Newton expressed 
a desire to sec him, impossible, smile once more 
before he for ever left them, when slowly clasping 
his hands together, he began in a faint wliisper to 
pray that his family might all “see him smile 
again n-here tours arc dnj." This prayer he repeat- 
ed several times. At noon on the same day, he 
fell asleep, in which state of unconsciousness he 
remained till about four o'clock on the following 
morning, April 30th, when he calmly expired and 
entered into rest. 



How well he fell asleep 

3 .ike some proud river, winding toward the sea ; 
Calmly and grandly, silently and deep, 

Life joined eternity.” 
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Two days previous to the funeral, the family 
granted permission to the friends of the deceased 
and others to take a last view of the remains of the 
departed Doctor. The room in which he lay was 
fitted up like a rural oratory. On the couch lay 
the remains of the departed. By the side of the 
couch stood the favourite silver headed walking 
stick, a gift to the Doctor. — Also his much loved 
arm chair, beside which, on a small table was his 
Bible and Hymn Book, and the room was hung 
round with mementos of the departed. Leading 
to the death chamber, was the large oil painting 
of himself presented by the Wesleyan friends at 
Southport, to Miss Emma, as a token of their at- 
tachment and regard. 

The mortal remains of Dr. Newton were con- 
signed to their last resting place, in the church- 
yard of Easingwold, on Thursday, May 4th. A 
Minister in attendance gives the following par- 
ticulars of the mournful ceremonial : — 

At ten o'clock we repaired to our own chapel, in 
order to join the ministers and friends who, like 
ourselves, had visited the town for the purpose of 
attending the funeral. The President of the Con- 
ference (the Rev. John Lomas) conducted this in- 
troductory sendee. He gave out the hymn begin- 
ning — » 

“ Happy who in Jesus live ; 

But happier still are they 
Who to God their ^ipirits give, 

And ’scape from earth away ; 
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and at the conclusion of the hymn he offered up a 
suitable and deeply affecting prayer. 

I From the house of prayer we proceeded to the 

family’s residence. This mournful ceremonial 
then began. The corpse was brought from the 
house and placed upon the bier in the open space 
in front. Who could look u]Don the simple and 
, affecting inscription unmoved? It was thus: — 

“ Robert Newton, 

Died April 30tli, 1854, 

Aged 73 years.” 

i The President gave out that triumphant hymn, 

I so expressive of the victory over death, proclaimed 

by “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” and 
he read it thus, — 

•‘Rejoice for a Father deceased. 

Our loss is his infinite gain ; ” 

and, the verses concluded, the procession formed. 
Leading it, was a large number of ministers and 
friends from the adjacent towns and villages, with 
the greater part of the Society and congregation at 
Easingwold. Bearing the pall, were the Rev. J. 
Lomas, President, and the Rev. Dr. Beecham ; the 
Rev. Dr. Hannah and the Rev. J. Bowers ; the Rev. 
W. M. Bunting»and the Rev. I. Holgate. Follow- 
ing the corpse, were the sons and daughters, the 
' sons in-law, and other relatives, with several of the 

grandchildren of the great departed. 

The Superintendent minister, the Rev. J. Ros- 
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sell, read 
hymn,— 



aloud, verse by verse, the well-knowm 



“ Come, let us join our^riends above, 

That have obtained the prize ; 

And, on the eagle wings of love. 

To joys celestial rise;” 

and the singingof the hymn was continued through- 
out our progress to the parish church. It is a 
handsome structure, and is situated upon an em- 
inence above the town. As we ascended the path- 
way that leads to it, through an avenue of trees, 
peals of thunder (“the voice of the Lord'’) were 
heard, and their deeper tones added solemnity to 
the funeral hymn. The church was filled by the 
numbers who had formed the mournful cortege. 
The usual service was read by the Curate, with 
tender and earnest feeling; and another appropri- 
ate hymn was sung. During our stay in the church, 
the rain, which the thunder had portended, des- 
cended copiously, and the officiating clergyman 
considerately waited until the shower had ceased. 
Proceeding to the vault, which is situated near the 
entrance to the burial-ground, on the' left hand, as 
you approach from the town, the precious remains 
were deposited in their long and peaceful resting 
place; and, as the large assembly stood around 
the sacred spot, the concluding part of the service 
was impressively read. Never was that sublime 
sentence felt to be more appropriate, — “I heard a 
voice from Heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed 
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are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
foi’th ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their laboui’s, and their works do follow them. ” 
Who, as in sad and solemn silence he lingered 
near that tomb, could repress the aspiration, “Oh, 
to be baptised for the dead ! To catch the mantle 
of this honoui'ed servant of God! Oh, that a double 
portion of the Spirit, which, through the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, so abundantly rested upon 
him, may descend upon his survivors and succes- 
sors. ” 

In conformity with a previous arrangement, we 
now returned to our humbler sanctuary for the pur- 
poes of holding a supplemental service, which 
might serve to impress more deeply upon the 
hearts of all present the great and solemn lessons 
which the removal of so distinguished, so success- 
ful, and so beloved a minister impressively sug- 
gested. It was a fitting arrangement, and admir- 
ably it was executed. The President devolved the 
service upon the Rev, Dr. Hannah, He commen- 
ced it by giving out the hymn, — 

“ Tremendous God, with humble fear. 

Prostrate before thy awful throne, 

The irrevocable word we hear, 

The sovereign righteousness we own. ” 

After a prayer/ull of tender and elevated senti- 
ments. Dr. Hannah delivered an appropriate and 
beautiful address; and the following is a record of 
its outline and general substance: — 
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"Brethren and Friends,— You have now follow- 
ed to the grave a Christian, a Christian Minister, 
and a man of peculiar eminence. Each of these 
particulars suggests themes of seasonable and suit- 
able meditation. You have followed a Christian 
to the grave, one who, in early life, sought and 
found the mercy of God in Christ, — who pursued 
an exemplai’y course of faith, hope, and charity 
through all his succeeding days, — and who has 
closed life in peace. Scarcely ever was any one 
more exposed to public observation, or for a longer 
space of time ; yet, by the grace of God, how cir- 
cumspectly, how unblameably, with what uniform 
Christian consistency, did he pass through the 
whole! When was the purity of his principles 
and character tainted by the breath of suspicion ? 
His "path” was “as the shining light,” and it 
“ shone more and more ” until to the eye of sense 
it set in the obscurity of death, but to the eye of 
faith gained the “perfect day,’ where it shall know 
no decline. I love the ancient thought which 
Christian philosophy has raised and sanctified, — 
that death is a birth, — a birth into far higher and 
better life. Our dear departed friend is born into 

true life. His “sun shall no more go down,” 

his joys shall suffer no interruption or decay. His 
body sleeps in its peaceful resting place; but it 
sleeps “in Jesus;’’, and it shall one day wake to 
sleep no more: his spirit has, joined the “spirits 
of just men made perfect.” When I looked last 
evening on the mortal remains of our venerated 
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friend and father, and marked the singular placi- 
dity of that brow in death, I could not but reflect 
on his honourable Christian progress through 
time, and.on the seal which is now affixed to all 
that the mercy of God had made him. His “war- 
fare is accomplished;” and, while his soul is with 
the souls of the faithful in the hands of God, his 
body, committed to the ground, rests, to repeat 
the words of impressive and yet soothing solemni- 
ty to which yve have just listened, “ in sure and 
certain hope of the Eesurrection to eternal life, 
through our Loi’d Jesus Christ.” 

You have followed a Christian Minister to the 
grave. Yes ; our revered friend was a Minister of 
Christianity in its truth and purity. His “ trum- 
pet ” did not “ give an uncertain sound.” Who 
that ever heard him could fail to discover the eco- 
nomy of the Christian salvation, the blessings of 
pardon, holiness, and peace, attainable, and at- 
tainable now, “ through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus?” The atonement which our incar- 
nate Lord has made, and the salvation, by grace 
through faith, which thence arises, these, as you 
well know, were the chosen subjects of his minis- 
tration ; and to them he gave a delightful testimo- 
ny in death. He was a Minister of Christianity 
in its plainness and simplicity, delivering the truth 
in its own “form of sound words.” No novelties, 
no abstruse speculations, no matters of doubtful 
disputation, occupied his pulpit discourses. All 
was clear, intelligible, and “good to the use of 
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edifying.” The preacher had no object or aim ex*^ 
cept in harmony with the strictest requirements 
of truth and love. He did not “handle the Word 
of God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the 
truth commended himself to every man s consci- 
ence in the sight of God. ” He was a minister of 
Christianity in its zeal and earnest fidelity, preach- 
ing, to adopt one of his own dying expressions, 
“from the heart to the heart.” To “win souls” 
was his constant effort, to build up the church, 
and to promote every form of Christian usefulness. 
Feeling that “ the ministry of reconciliation ” was 
confided to him, he “besought ” men to be “re- 
conciled to God,” and failed not, with faithful and 
unwearied fervency, to admonish Christians, that 
they might be “ steadfast, unmoveable, ahvays 
abounding in the work bf the Lord. ” 

“But you have also followed to the grave a vmoi 
of peculiar eminence, richly furnished by il?c 
thorof all endowments with valuable gifts, 
honoured, beyoi\d most others, in the extent avu' 
amount of his public influence as a preacher of the 
Gospel. Few men have ever, if ever, preached in 
so many parts, not confining his exertions to the 
United Kingdom only, but extending them, at one 
season, to the United States of America also; few 
men have addressed assemblies so numerous, or 
continued their devoted services for so long a series 
of years. He was, indeed, as you can testify, “in 
labours more abundant.” His powerful and per- 
suasive eloquence was unsparingly ussd in the de- 
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claration of the truth which he so dearly loved, and 
in the advocacy of every Christian institution at 
home' and abroad. For nearly forty years I have 
had personal opportunities of tracing his illustri- 
ous course — others around me for a yet longer 
period. And which of us can ever forget how he 
preached and pleaded in behalf of Christian Mis- 
sions — how prompt he was in this as in all other 
labours of love, at every call — how unweariable in 
the occupation of all that his Master had commit- 
ted to him? One of the brightest lights of our 
sanctuary, “a burning and a shining light,” is 
quenched in death. We “rejoiced in his light.” 
But it is gone. We can rejoice in its presence and 
direct influence no more. Yet He who kindles up 
all the lights of the sanctuary, who walks among 
them and sustains them, remains. He is the Eter- 
nal Son; He shines from age to age; He knows 
no setting or obscuration. May many arise that 
shall partake of His light and diffuse it thi'ough 
all the sphere in which they shall be placed. 

“Is it not important, dear brethi’en, that we 
should, in humble and grateful thanksgiving, ac- 
knowledge Him who alone raises up holy and ac- 
tive ministers, and supplies them with their mani- 
fold endowments ? Ministers, extraordinary and 
ordinary, are due to Him, who, ascending up on 
high, has given them to the church and the world. 
Blessed be His name for this gift. But is it not 
also of impoi’tance that we pray for a continuation 
and increase of gifted and devoted ministers, who 
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sliall freely surrender themselves to the service of 
man for Christ’s sakd, and in his cause? “The 
Lord of the harvest” could send out labourers in- 
dependently of us and of our prayers. But what 
does our Great Master say ? — “ Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into 
His harvest.” I could never fully assent to the 
principle that, when eminent ministers are taken 
away, others will, as in some sort a matter of 
course, succeed in their place, so that their loss 
will scarcely be felt. Oh, no ! We are continually 
dependent on God for a succession of faithful and 
able 'men ; we mourn when such as these are re- 
moved from us; and we are taught to pray that 
God would himself raise up and qualify others in 
their stead. He alone can do it; and He does it 
in answer to prayer. May He “ maintain His own 
cause.” May He cause the spirit of departed 
Elijahs to rest upon surviving Elishas, and may 
He plentifully furnish them also out of His trea- 
sury. 

“Brethren in the ministry, you will, on this oc- 
casion, accept from me a word of friendly admon- 
ition. Oh, let us'_seek a larger measure of the spirit 
of om’ fathers, — ^let us trace their footsteps, — and 
let us pray that, like them, we may be “ faithful 
unto death.” Work “while it is day,” for “the 
night cometh, ” and is it not of especial moment 
that we should all inquire what use we have made 
of our advantages ? How many eminent servants 
of the Lord have we heard and known? How ma- 
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ny discourses rich in Evangelical truth and grace 
have sounded in our ears? How many peculiar 
opportunities of spiritual improvement have we en- 
joyed? But where is the fruit? — where the pro- 
gress, answering to our privileges, which we ought 
to have made ? Are our souls in health and pros- 
perous ? Oh, let us now renew our diligence, and 
mightily apply the blessings which we are still 
permitted to share. Let us “remember them — 
who have spoken unto us the Word of God, ” that 
we may “follow their faith, considering the end 
of their conversation, — let us cleave to Him who is 
our hope, our life, our all, — and let us pray that, 
through His merit and mercy, we may finally re- 
join them that are gone before us in the eternal 
and everlasting glory. God grant that we all may. 
To Him be the praise for ever.’’ 

During this solemn and impressive service, se- 
lections of music were performed at intervals on 
the sweet-toned organ, by Mr. Thomas Skaife, the 
organist, comprising, “Handel’s beautiful anthem,’ 
— “ His body is buried in peace. But his name 
liveth evermore,” the “ Dead March” in Saul, and 
other appropriate hymns. At the conclusion Dr. 
Hannah again offered prayer, and pronounced the 
Benediction. 

A Sermon on occasion of the death of Mr. New- 
ton, was preached in the Wesleyan Chapel, Eas- 
ingwold, on Monday Evening, May 29nd., from 
these words: — “My covenant was with him of life 
and peace ; and I gave them to him for the fear 
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wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before my 
name. The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was not found in his lips ; he walked with 
me in peace and equity, and did turn many away 
from iniquity.” — Mai. ii. 5, 6.* 

As a token^of esteem and gratitude for the valu- 
able services gratuitously rendered, the Members 
of the Leaders .^Meeting at Easingwold presented 
to Dr. Hannah, a beautifully bound copy of Val- 
lis Eboracensis” on receipt of which the Doctor 
wrote : 

My Deae Beothee Eossell, 

I duly received the very valuable 
token of kind remembrance from the Leaders’ Meeting. Will 
you please to accept for yourself and present also to the Mem- 
bers of the Leaders’ Meeting, my affectionate and grateful regards 
for this expression of friendly feeling. I shall preserve the beau- 
tiful volume and the Eesolutions inserted in it, with care and 
pleasure. Will you present my most respectful and affectionate 
regards to Mrs. Newton and the family, &c. 

I am. Sir, yours very truly, 

JOHN HANNAH. 

The death of Dr. Newton occurred the day be- 
fore the Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Meeting, which was held in Exeter Hall on Mon- 
day, the first of May. At each anniversary of that 
Meeting the Doctor had been in regular attend- 
ance for a series of years. His voice was annually 
heard in that vast assembly, and at the last meet- 
ing, when he lay silent in death, the walls of the 

* l^his admirable Sermon is published, price ’ 
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great Metropolis were placarded with his name as 
one of the ministers appointed to preach the Anni- 
versary Sermons and attend the general Meeting. 
But how futile are human hopes and conceptions. 
When the great meeting arrived, Kobert Newton 
had joined the general assembly and church of 
the first-born which are in heaven;” and instead 
of moving a resolution in Exeter Hall and joining 
in the chorus of a Wesleyan congregation, he was 
uniting with the ten thousand times ten thousand 
before the throne in singing the heavenly anthem, 
“Unto Him that hath loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
Kings and Priests unto God. Unto him be glory, 
and honour, and dominion, and power, world 
without end.” 

We conclude our memoir of the Doctor with the 
following characteristic sketch, which appeared in 
the Watchman of May 3rd, 1854 : — 

“For sorrow and for joy, the Missionary Anni- 
versary will be very remarkable. At the meeting 
of the previous year, an uncommon burst of feeling 
was evoked when two venerable men appeared to- 
gether on the platform, — Jabez Bunting, with tot- 
tering limbs,. supported by the arm of the bending 
but still noble Eobert Newton. On Monday, the 
former was greeted with a welcome as cordial as 
before, but a grief covered his countenance, of 
which those who hailed him knew not the cause. 
But soon, the secret was told, and fell heavily on 
the heart of all. Egbert Newton, — the life, the 
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power, and the joy of so many Missionary Meet- 
ings, — had passed away from earth to heaven. 

After fifty-five years of Herculean labour, this 
matchless harvestman had, only two or three weeks 
ago, removed to the town of Easingwold, in his na- 
tive Yorkshire, when, amid his family, the last 
messenger found him. On Tuesday last, he w^as 
seized with paralysis, and on Sunday morning, 
about half-past four o’clock, he said, “Farewell, 
sin and death,” then shortly afterwards crying, 
“ Praise the Lord,” he peacefully went to “ glory 
in the cross of his Lord Jesus Christ,” with rap- 
tures of which even his mightiest eloquence never 
raised a conception. Although, for the last two 
years, he had abi’idged the toils in which his life 
was spent, he had never “ceased to work;” and 
at the moment wdien he was called home, the walls 
of London were placarded with the announcement 
that he would preach on the following day. His 
years had passed three score and ten, but his emo- 
tions were fresh; his vigour was so far broken as 
to forewarn his friends, but not so far as to distress 
them by a wreck of greatness. Not abruptly check- 
ed amid full activity, nor left to fade in lengthened 
inaction, his Master gently relaxed his evening 
toil, and then took him home to rest. But a year 
or two ago we all saw him in a stately age, unbent, 
unwearied, and unchilled, now we think of him in 
immortal youth and scarcely recall the brief stage 
of transition which intervened. Had his w armest 
friends chosen beforehand, perhaps they would 
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have said, “ So let Robert Newton die; let Pro- 
vidence give intimation of our coming loss, but 
spare us and spare him the scenes of an infirm old 
age.” Nor could any have beforehand devised a 
worthier testimonial to the unequalled champion 
and orator of Missions than that which, by a strange 
coincidence, was prepared for him on Monday. 
That Society, which had so often revived its spirit 
and quickened its march under the music of his 
voice, was arrested in the midst of one of its ful- 
lest and happiest meetings, with tidings that he 
was no more. Man and woman, all over that vast 
multitude, bowed under a personal sorrow, and 
youth and age together dropped a tear. That mo- 
ment of silence and grief was such an ovation as 
a worldly hei’O seldom wins, and such as the warm 
and modest heart of Dr. Newton, would have felt 
more than a noisy or a splendid tribute. 

Gifted with a lofty figure, a noble visage, and a 
shining eye : with a voice that could whisper to 
five thousand, or swell to musical thunder; with 
emotions genial as the rising sun ; with direct in- 
sight into the common breast, its movements and 
its wants ; with strong English sense, and unerring 
instincts of propriety; with a fancy that played 
with every gentle and beautiful thing; with rapid 
apprehension of all thoughts and facts lying within 
the range of ordinary truth ; with a clear hold of 
short and ready arguments; with a bright and 
forceful diction; with eminent power of narration, 
and with incomparable facility for seizing upon an 
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incident and wielding it at his will, and with ac- 
tion the most natural and apt"; adding to all this 
an invincible tenacity of the most sacred and po- 
tent themes of the gospel, a glow of Christian'ear- 
nestness and brotherliness that made his hearers 
and himself seem thinking and feeling together, 
and an amazing inheritance of that mysterious 
power called eloquence, which, lying neither in 
I’eason, imagination, fex’vour, diction, nor delivery, 
inspires them all, and multiplies indefinitely their 
analytically assignable forces — it was no wonder 
that, from the first moment Robert Newton ap- 
peared as a preacher, love and admiration followed 
him, and that at every point of his ceaseless tra- 
velling they met him afresh ; that to the last days 
of his old age they revived at the news of his com- 
ing, and ‘-waited for him as for the rain; and 
opened their mouths wide as for the latter rain.” 
Never was' popularity so universal, so affectionate, 
and so unfading. It was not the thinker, not the 
orator, not the divine, not the champion, which the 
hearts of the whole Methodist people warmly che- 
rished for so many years ; it was the man, their 
own Robert Newton, the loveable Imman being, 
beantiful by the Creator’s hands, beautiful by the 
gifts of mind, beautiful by the graces of sanctified 
life, beautiful by the simplicity of an unspoiled 
spirit, true to his calling, lightsome in heavy toil, 
great enough for the greatest occasion, humble 
enough for the cottage congregation, brilliant 
enough for the most polished auditor, homely 
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enough for the collier or the clown. His claims 
addressed themselves to the whole man: the eye, 
the ear, the mind, the heart, and pre-eminently 
the conscience, were in turn called upon to do 
him homage. 

We always doubted whether his mental power 
was duly estimated, even by those who most loved 
and admired him. He never dived into such 
depths that ordinary men wondered whither he 
was gone, or soared to such altitudes that their 
eye could no longer follow his course. His range 
of thought lay within the limits of ascertained 
truth; and on the frontier line of the region of 
speculation he never trod. Consequently, that 
class who value intellect in proportion as it can 
wrap itself in luminous cloud, were ready to speak 
lightly of the intellectual scope, while extolling 
every other qualification of Div Newton. But in 
whose sermons was there a more natural and judi- 
cious connection of thought ? Who trod wdth a 
firmer step all the pleasant, though straight w^ays 
of evangelical doctrine? Who gave the Christian 
a stronger, shorter, terser reason for the hope that 
was in him, and, at the same time, fanned the 
hope reposing on that reason, into a livelier flame? 
In that great power which sets truth clearly before . 
a human understanding, engages the aids of the 
imagination and stimulates the heart, Dr. Newton 
had few rivals; and we have sometimes felt his 
powerful arm bear us bodily aw^ay, wdien we could 
easily forsake, or foil, the more intellectual dis- 
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courser who would affect to criticise his simpler 
style. It was simple; but it was solid, manly, 
bright, affectionate, and strong. It was worthy of 
a Minister of God. It was fit to use in dealing 
with immortal men, on themes which concern im- 
mortality. True, that for the last years of his life, 
he generally preached over again his old sermons 
but they were far from being stereotyped. We 
have heard very great variations in the same ser- 
mon at different times. He appeared only to 
preach from a subject which was just then warmly 
present to his own mind, and thus ever animated 
the oldest theme with extempore emotion. The 
vivacity of personal sympathy with his subject 
which he manifested in delivering his oldest ser- 
mons, far surpassed that which many feel with 
their newest. But wo to the man who, without his 
rare qualities, attempts in this manner to walk in 
his steps ! 

Dr, Newton was eminently a Methodist Preach- 
er. In the pulpit, Christianity was not to him a 
curious science, but a heaven-sent message. His, 
congregations were not critics to be propitiated, 
or admirejs to be indulged; but sinners to be con- 
vinced, penitents to be cheered, ^believers to be 
built up. To him religion was ever presented in 
its cardinal points, as a great system of saving 
grace. He transcendently gloried in the cross of 
Christ. He felt and proclaimed the Gospel to be 
the Power of God unto salvation. You never 
heard him without wishing to be better in religious 
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life. Among his brethren in the Ministry, whether 
in Conference or out of it, he was ever frank, kind- 
ly, and fratex’nal; most strictly attentive to rule, 
honouring all talent and all virtue. He fulfilled 
an office with the fidelity of a good man, and the 
ease of a great one ; without a touch of the indif- 
ference which they affect who fancy that they ho- 
nour office, or of the importance which they assume 
who feel that office has exalted them. He never 
raised or exasperated strife; he sought peace and 
pursued it. Who can expose a wound and say he 
gave it? Yet, in times of trial, his broad breast 
was as firm, as in times of peace it was gentle. 
Amongst the people he was ever such as became 
his office. Kegular, considerate, temperate, with 
a constant cheerfulness and suavity, he was not 
only welcomed, but hailed in the homes of multi- 
tudes. Perhaps no man ever was more indebted 
to hospitality in all parts of the United Kingdom 
and in America. And certainly never was hospi- 
tality offered to a nobler or purer guest. Never 
did any family feel their spirits darkened by the 
shadow of his greatness ; once among them, the 
Orator was as themselves. Never did a young 
Minister learn from him one unniinisterial habit, 
or one ungenerous sentiment. He toavelled, he 
preached, he spoke, with no limit to his labour 
but time. As much work as could be crowded into 
the hours he w'as willing and able to do. Stronger 
than almost any public man, he had not those in- 
tense mental fires which burn -out many, and yet 
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as much fire as armed and moved all his prodigi- 
ous physical powers. By Ministers and people at 
home, by Missionaries and their flocks abroad, by 
families whose fireside was wont to be honoured 
by his presence, by congregations who yearly 
counted on hearing his voice, and • by not a few 
who heard in it the call that awoke them to seek 
their Gon, he will be deeply mourned. On a Sab- 
bath-day his toils ceased; and never was heartier 
labourer welcomed to the companionship of those 
who have entered into rest. On that same day on 
which the most musical voice that pleaded the 
cause of Christian Missions was hushed, fell also 
the most musical hand that wrote sacred song for 
the marching army of Christ. Many a time had 
the flashing eye of James Montgomery, from his 
regular annual seat in the chair of our Missionary 
Meeting at Sheffield, shot forth unwonted fires oii 
the form of the great Orator, who celebrated in 
fluent prose the evangelical truths he sang in 
beautiful verse. Two lyres are broken together, 
but the harpers both to-day are harping “ with the 
harps of Gon.” 

Some will ask who is to succeed him ? No one. 
Such men never have successors. The Lord cre- 
ates, converts, and uses them ; w^hilst He is doing 
so they are indispensable; but when He takes 
them away. He carries on the work better than be- 
fore. The same power and grace which made 
Egbert Newton, can and will give us the men for 
our time. The gifts God has given us in the past 
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foretell the gifts of the future. We may lawfully 
mourn, but rejoice in hope, for the cause that is 
bereaved. He was but one jewel given to the 
Church by Him >who said to her, “ Thou shalt be 
as a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and 
as a royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” Other 
gems now unknown, will easily be set on her brow, 
by the wealthy hand of her Lord. But not only 
for the Church would we mourn ; we cannot but 
think of those who stand near the bier of the fal- 
len Evangelist. Who shall repair to them that 
great loss? Yet surely, amid all their tears, any 
human heart may praise God for the destiny by 
which it is privileged to pronounce over the corpse 
of Egbert Newton the w^ord — “My husband !” or 
“My father!” 
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